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THE WEEK. 





THE result of the Brigg elec- 
tion, though extremely disap- 
pointing, was by no means 
unexpected. Mr. Reckitt, the 
Liberal candidate, was defeated by seventy- 
seven votes. A great many explanations of this 
untoward result have been offered to the world, 
but however forcible some of them may be, there is 
one fact which alone is sufficient to account for the 
loss of the seat—that is, the state of the register in 
the Brigg division. It has been computed by ex- 
perts acquainted with the constituency that the 
new register, which will come into force on the Ist 
of January, is more favourable than the old register 
to the Liberals by hundreds of votes. It is there- 
fore morally certain that if the election had been 
deferred for a month we should have seen a repeti- 
tion of the result in 1892, if not an improvement 
upon it. It is very mortifying that a seat should 
have been sacrificed in this manner at a critical 
moment in the history of the party, but it is satis- 
factory to know that, in the opinion of those on the 
spot, the seat for Brigg, like that for Forfarshire, 
will be regained when the next election takes place. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ONE moral taught by this defeat is the extreme 
desirableness of some attempt being made by the 
Government to amend the registration laws before 
the dissolution of Parliament. There can be no 
doubt that the out-voters in the Brigg division were 
more than sufficient to turn the election, and that it 
was by their votes that Mr. Richardson secured his 
majority. The Liberal party is committed to the 
abolition of the present system of plural votes—a 
system which is, from every point of view, indefens- 
ible. No doubt the House of Lords now stands in 
the way of this reform, as it stands in the way of so 
many others; but it would not be a bad object- 
lesson on the eve of the general election if the Peers 
were compelled to show their views on this subject 
by rejecting a Reform Bill. The- obvious way of 
meeting the existing evil during the coming session 
would be to pass a Bill fixing one day for the 
elections throughout the country. That is a 
measure of which sensible people of all parties 
might be expected to approve. 





LoRD ROSEBERY’'S speech at Devonport on Tues- 
day was not only the most important speech of the 
week, but in many respects the most important 





speech he has made since he became Prime Minister. 
It marks another stage in the development of that 
self-confidence which is so important a quality in the 
leader of a party, and it furnishes fresh proof of the 
fact that Lord Rosebery is a man who can justly lay 
claim both to the support and the confidence of his 
followers. As a fighting speech it was all that could 
have been desired. His references to Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Chamberlain were not over-laboured. There 
was, indeed, a dash of contempt in the tone in which 
he referred to these eager opponents of his that 
will be distinctly refreshing to most Liberals. But 
whether Lord Rosebery despises Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain or not, he did not permit them to 
escape without heavy punishment. Speaking at a 
moment when the result of the Brigg election had 
caused some discouragement among his more faint- 
hearted followers, he adopted a tone of cheery confi- 
dence that proved that he at least was ready for the 
fight, and by no means doubtful as to the result. Mr. 
Gladstone himself could hardly have done more to 
breathe courage and resolution into the hearts of his 
followers. 





By far the most important part of the speech, 
however, was the clear and distinct exposition 
which it contained of the intentions of Ministers 
with regard to the House of Lords. From all sides 
Liberals have been clamouring for some statement 
of this sort. They can have no excuse for doing so 
any longer, nor can anyone who is prepared to 
judge the Government and its chief with ordinary 
fairness, continue to insist that there is the slightest 
ground for suspicion as to their earnestness on this 
question of the House of Lords. The object at 
which Ministers are aiming, Lord Rosebery de- 
clared, “is so to re-adjust the relations of the 
present House of Commons to the present House of 
Lords that the deliberate will of the House of 
Commons shall not be overcome by the action of 
the House of Lords. In our opinion, the time has 
come when the right of the House of Lords to an 
absolute veto upon the wishes or legislation of the 
House of Commons should for ever cease.” 





Ir will tax the most malignant of Lord Rosebery’s 
personal enemies, if he has any, to import into these 
plain words any other meaning than that which they 
bear upon their face. They are, in effect, the words 
of the Leeds resolution, and every man who approved 
of that resolution may be expected to accept them as 
entirely satisfactory. But it was not merely in his 
statement of what Ministers mean to do that Lord 
Rosebery swept aside the foolish cobwebs that 
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have been spun around his former declarations 
by many foes and by some who profess to be 
friends. He was equally clear and emphatic in his 
statement as to what they do not mean to 
attempt. They are not going to try to “reform” 
the House of Lords, and the fear which has been 
expressed in some quarters that the end of the present 
agitation may be the strengthening of the Upper 
Chamber is consequently at an end. The House of 
Lords might, if it had been wisely led in the last 
Parliament, have reformed itself. It allowed the 
golden opportunity which was then offered to it 
to slip past unimproved, and that opportunity is 
never likely to recur. Another point on which Lord 
Rosebery was very emphatic was as to the absurdity 
of the attempt that has been made to raise the 
question of One Chamber or Two Chambers in 
connection with the movement for the abolition 
of the veto of the Peers. No real friend of the 
Liberal party can desire to raise that question at 
the present moment, and it is well that Lord Rose- 
bery has made so emphatic a declaration on this 
point. 


Mr. BALrour, it is to be hoped, will take due 
note of the manner in which the Prime Minister has 
treated his declaration that he and his minority are 
resolved to determine for the Government and the 
majority of the House of Commons the moment at 
which the resolution on the House of Lords is to be 
introduced. Mr. Balfour must temporarily have for- 
gotten himself when he made use of a threat which 
he must have known in his heart he had not the 
power to carry into execution. Yet at this moment 
there are many thousands of Tories in all parts 
of the country who are revelling in the belief 
that, when Parliament meets in February, Mr. 
Balfour will be able not only to compel Minis- 
ters to introduce their resolution at the moment 
which he thinks fit to indicate, but to secure 
a certain amount of Liberal support for his 
action. On the latter point the people who hold 
this idea are certainly labouring under a delusion. 
No Liberal member of Parliament could throw in 
his lot with the Tories on a question, not of principle, 
but of Parliamentary tactics, without making it clear 
to the world that he was a traitor to the Liberal 
cause, and that his real purpose was to destroy the 
Government. We do not believe that Mr. Balfour 
will be able to obtain the support of a single Liberal 
in the audacious plan of which he has avowed himself 
the author, and that plan must consequently come 
to nothing. 


So we are to have an Agrarian group in our own 
Parliament, pledged to check “ unfair foreign com- 
petition ’"—which too often means only competition 
of sea-borne foreign with railway-borne native traffic 
—to re-adjust local taxation, promote currency re- 
form, and generally look after agriculture independ- 
ently of party politics. Doubtless such a party may do 
some good if it will only keep an open mind towards 
new ideas—if it will be less crotchety than its 
German archetype, will steer clear of Protection- 
ism, and not be led by professors or others 
into a chase after the mirage of bimetallism. 
But the best hopes of agricultural revival lie chiefly 
outside Parliamentary action. It is no use trying to 
prevent railway companies from bringing new traffic 
on their lines by running steamers and tapping fresh 
districts abroad by preferential rates. What agri- 
culturists can really do is to organise their system of 
distribution and production better—by co-operative 
dairies and stores, or perhaps by some method of 
grading and guaranteeing their produce—to recognise 
that wheat has other uses besides that of food for 
man, and to think seriously of the possibilities of new 
crops. Then they must struggle on till Argentina 
returns to a specie basis, and population begins to 





Tue Lonponw anp Nortu-Western Rartway have arranged, for the con- 
venience of their Christmas traffic, to issue tickets in advance from the 17th to 
the 24th inst. Special Excursion Trains will be run as advertised. 





overtake production in the new countries which 
have been opened up almost simultaneously, and 
with a rapidity unexampled in the history of the 
world. 


Mr. BryYCceE's speech at the distribution of prizes 
in connection with the London Chamber of Com- 
merce last Wednesday gives some hope that with 
the help of the scheme provided by that excellent 
body English boys may yet be enabled to displace 
the German clerk. His suggestions as to the possi- 
bilities in commercial education are very valuable, 
especially his insistence on the importance of his- 
tory—only it must be remembered that the history 
must be recent, and is therefore hardly condensed 
enough for the needs of the ordinary teacher—and 
of mathematics. Political economy, too, could easily 
be made attractive if it were inductive enough—in 
other words, if examples could be selected, and 
slightly simplified, from the money market and 
commercial articles of the daily papers. And he did 
good service in calling attention to the utility of 
mental arithmetic—a subject which somehow has 
almost dropped out of secondary and higher schools. 
But such things demand teachers of very exceptional 
energy and skill, and of these, unhappily, the supply 
is never likely to be very large. 


ONE of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the last General Election 
in Belgium was the contest at 
Alost between the Ultra-reactionary Clericals—led 
by M. Woeste, the well-known ex-Minister—and the 
Abbé Daens, the “Christian Socialist.” The former 
won, but the election was quashed on the ground of 
illegal practices, and a fresh election for the con- 
stituency (which is represented by two members) 
has just been held. Both champions have been 
returned, to the exclusion, of course, of an un- 
distinguished colleague of each. And both sides are 
tolerably content. The Clericals cannot do without 
M. Woeste as a debater, and all other parties find 
him useful as an awful example. The Abbé Daens, 
on the other hand, had been censured and inhibited 
by his bishop for disgracing his priestly habit by 
taking it to uproarious political meetings. His 
return is a severe rebuke for that prelate, and at the 
same time saves his constituency from unqualified 
Socialism. Moreover, he is an interesting study as 
a representative of a comparatively new phase of 
that somewhat elderly theory. 


ABROAD. 


Ir cannot be said that the situation of affairs in 
the Dual Monarchy is permanently improved by the 
fact that the long-delayed Royal sanction has at last 
been given to the Civil Marriage and Registration 
Bills. There is very little doubt that in high quarters 
at Vienna it is proposed to restrict Hungarian 
liberties, and to begin by forming a Cabinet partly 
outside Parliament and independent of it, and rest- 
ing for support partly on the Clericals and the non- 
Magyar population. The enthusiastic demonstrations 
of rejoicing, the multiplied telegrams thanking the 
King, are somewhat premature. Meanwhile, what- 
ever the truth may be as to the part played among 
the reactionaries by Count Kalnoky, there is no 
doubt that the conflict must paralyse the foreign 
policy of the empire. 





Tue Italian Finance Minister has made his 
financial statement earlier than was expected. His 
announcement of Monday, though not by any means 
satisfactory, especially in regard to the banks of 
issue, is more promising as well as more ingenious 
than hostile critics had prophesied. The deficit, in- 
deed, is close on eighty million francs, This is to be 
met by savings of fifty-three millions, of which only 
ten are on the army and navy estimates—both of 
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which, it has generally been maintained by supporters 
of the present policy of Italy, are already dangerously 
low if the present strengths are to be kept up. 
Sixteen and a half millions are to be withdrawn 
from the work of railway construction, and the 
other twenty-six and a half to be saved elsewhere. 
The new taxes are likewise small, taken separately, 
and numerous. Raw cotton and raw silk, wheat, 
gas, and electric light, alcohol, and matches are all to 
bear the burden. We do not see how additional 
taxes on the first three of these will relieve the 
economic situation. However, Signor Sonnino is 
very hopeful, and points to the rise in exports, and 
Italian rente, and the decline in exchange. Subse- 
quent events, however, have effaced the favourable 
impression produced by hisspeech—have, indeed, made 
it seem quite possible that the present Ministry, which, 
on Monday, was master of the Parliament, will not 
live to carry out its plan. 


THE affair of the documents abstracted by ad- 
ministrative authority during the trial of the 
director of the defunct Banca Romana has at last 
reached a crisis which threatens to overwhelm the 
present Ministers, and, not improbably, most of their 
potential successors as well. The investigation 
hitherto having proved abortive, the magistrates 
concerned had been censured and threatened with 
punishment, and the abstraction had been brought 
home to the then Premier, Signor Giolitti, whose 
prosecution was imminent. Hereupon—after sub- 
mitting the documents to a sort of Parliamentary 
jury of honour, who declined to have anything 
to do with them —he laid them, on Tuesday, 
before the President of the Chamber, who declined 
likewise. Hereupon, after five hours of uproar 
unexampled even in the Italian Parliament, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine them and report. 
Now, it is much more than suspected that Signor 
Crispi himself (who shows his usual courage in 
dealing with the charge), and a multitude of other 
leading public men, are more or less mixed up in the 
scandals, and it is quite possible that the ex-Premier 
abstracted the documents to avert the present cata- 
strophe, and is only forced to produce them by the 
necessities of self-preservation. Will Italian public 
opinion be healthy enough, one wonders, to make a 
clean sweep of the offenders? Or will the necessities 
of politics compel everyone (except the Extreme 
Left) to proclaim a general amnesty? Or will the 
Vatican at last see its opportunity and send in new 
classes of politicians to govern the Italian Kingdom 
—classes whose leading idea is that that Kingdom 
and all its works are evil? 





Mvucu has been made in some quarters on the 
Continent of the authoritative announcement by 
the Italian Foreign Minister last Monday of the 
existence of an understanding between England and 
Italy with regard to their action in Africa. It has 
been interpreted as referring not merely to Khar- 
toum and Abyssinia, but to the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean as well—to Egypt, to Tunis, to the 
protection of the Italian coasts by a British fleet 
in the event of a European war. We can only 
say, as we have said before, that Italian state- 
ments on the subject had best be taken at a 
considerable discount, much more the inferences 
founded upon them by admirers of the Triple Alliance. 
Italy is only too anxious to advertise herself as 
a Great Power, to assure the world of her readiness 
to mediate in the East and intervene in Armenia, 
and generally to play catspaw to any possible allies. 
That there is an understanding is unquestionable, 
but an understanding may be of very various 
degrees of comprehensiveness and strength. At 
any rate, it is quite clear that Italy is not going 
to play into the hands of our men of action in 
Egypt by any reconquest of the Soudan. 





THE letter we publish to-day from our corre- 
spondent at Constantinople indicates that the eyes 
of the Porte have at last been partially opened— 
primarily through the action of our Ambassador—to 
the seriousness of the Armenian question. It is clear 
from our correspondent’s testimony, as well as from 
other evidence, that means are to be taken to secure an 
impartial and European report as to the massacres ; 
whether through the American Commissioner whose 
nomination by President Cleveland, in the words of 
the Temps, has raised America to the post of seventh 
great European Power, or by a body of European 
consuls, is not quite certain as yet. But our corre- 
spondent, who speaks with full knowledge, insists— 
as we have already insisted—that action must be 
taken before the report can be produced—action 
which was promised eighteen years ago. And we have 
reason to believe that it is not at all improbable 
that joint action may be taken by the Powers chiefly 
concerned. The least that can be accepted, as we 
have said before, is a Government modelled on the 
precedent of the Lebanon—secured, perhaps, as the 
Daily News correspondent has suggested, by a gen- 
darmerie commanded by European officers. If that 
will not do, other and stronger measures must be 
taken. The great meeting of next Monday ought to 
do much good in strengthening the hands of our 
Government in their action. And it is worth while 
to reiterate the caution given by our correspondent 
against trusting any Turkish or Turkophil promises 
of reforms to be conducted by Trrkish agencies 
alone. 


WE learn, on the authority of the 
LITERATURE, Westminster Gazette, that the widow 
ete. of the late Dr. C. H. Pearson has 
been left in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances, owing to the losses sustained by her 
husband through the Australian bank failures. If 
this be so, we trust Lord Rosebery will not hesitate 
in granting Mrs. Pearson relief from the Civil List. 
This is precisely one of the cases for which the 
funds set aside from the Civil List for assistance in 
connection with literature were intended—which is 
more than can be said for many of the cases to which 
these funds have been applied. Dr. Pearson was a 
distinguished scholar, teacher, author, and states- 
man. He wrote standard histories before he went to 
the colonies, and on his return he produced his 
remarkable and original forecast based upon his 
travels and his exceptional knowledge of history. 
He was the first important Minister of Education 
that Victoria possessed, and it was he mainly 
who shaped the educational system of the Colony. 
Indeed, we do not see why Victoria also should not 
extend its bounty to his widow. It is under a deep 
debt to him; not to mention the fact that his con- 
nection with Australia was a principal cause of his 
losses. 


Our contemporary the Weekly Sun has sent us 
a copy of the literary supplement which it brings 
out with its issue this week. It is an enterprising 
and attractive number, with stories by the author 
of “ The Green Carnation,” and by Mrs. Mona Caird, 
articles on the poetry and literature of the year by 
Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. Arthur Waugh, etc., interviews 
with popular authors, and a good supply of reviews, 
including the inevitable one from “T. P.” That such 
is the form naturally taken by the popular Sunday 
paper nowadays is surely a sign of the times, when 
we remember the character of the old Sunday 
papers which Mr. Gladstone once severely stigma- 
tised, after he had repealed the Paper Duty. 





MADEMOISELLE JEANNE DoUuSsTE has been engaged 
for the part of Gretel in Herr Humperdinck’s opera, 
Hiinsel und Gretel, about to be produced for morn- 
ing performances at Daly’s Theatre. Mlle. Jeanne 
Douste is the sister of Mile. Louise Douste, and 
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like her, is one of our most charming pianists. In 
her infant-phenomenon days she played before the 
Queen. Then, for a certain number of years, 
studying with her sister in various countries 
under various masters, she at last settled in Eng- 
land. Suddenly it occurred to her to sing. Signor 
Tosti, the distinguished composer and professor, 
heard her, and, after giving her a certain number 
of lessons, advised her strongly to “ go upon the 
stage.” This she will do, on December 26th, in the 
opera above-named ; which, written for juvenile per- 
formers in order to be presented to juvenile audiences, 
is chiefly remarkable for the Wagnerian character 
of the music. 


Sir Joun THompson, whose sudden 
OBITUARY. death at Windsor Castle startled the 
public on Wednesday afternoon, was 
not only one of the ablest of Canadian jurists and 
legislators, but an active participant in that work of 
promoting the unity of the Empire, which it is so 
easy to make phrases about and so difficult to for- 
ward appreciably. He, at any rate, had done some- 
thing practical for it by his share in the Inter- 
colonial conference.—M. Auguste Burdeau had been 
editor of the Soir, and Minister of Marine and the 
Colonies in the first Ribot Cabinet—in which capacity 
he had directed the operations in Dahomey. He had 
been a prominent worker in the improvement of 
higher education in France, and was one of the 
most effective speakers in the present Chamber.— 
The Rev. C. B. Scott, D.D., had been for many years 
the headmaster of Westminster School.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Redgrave, C.B., had done admirable work 
during the best part of a long life in the post of 
Inspector of Factories, and in suggesting and revising 
the details of factory legislation.—Mr. Alexander 
Ireland had been connected for forty years with 
the Manchester Examiner—once celebrated, now 
defunct, after a brief career as a Unionist organ— 
but was better known as the biographer and friend 
of various eminent literary men of the last genera- 
tion, including Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and Emerson. 








THE WAY WITH THE PEERS. 


o, notwithstanding, the movement against 
the privileges of the House of Lords continues 
daily to grow in force. It may be a comparatively 
small matter, and yet it is a noticeable one, that on 
the very day on which the result of the Brigg 
contest was made known, two weekly newspapers, 
which have for years past been regarded as the most 
pronounced supporters of the present hybrid Oppo- 
sition, declared simultaneously against the claims 
that are now set forth on behalf of the Peers. And, 
in doing so, they were more wisely and truly Con- 
servative than Lord Salisbury has shown himself to 
be. For sixty years past the House of Lords has 
lived amongst us as an exotic—sheltered from the 
breezes of freedom which are enjoyed by the rest of 
the community in a kind of Constitutional hot-house. 
Every wise man among the Tories, every wise man 
nmong the Peers themselves, has recognised the 
frailty of its tenure of life. And the wisest and most 
far-seeing among the friends of the Peers have been 
more anxious than anybody else that by some process 
of pruning and grafting, the ancient plant might be 
so changed and invigorated that it might once more 
be enabled to live in the open air of heaven. But 
Lord Salisbury and the Unionists of to-day—Mr. 
Chamberlain being prominent amongst them—have 
allowed their party passion and personal resentments 
to get the better of their discretion. The last Tory 
Government was too busy persecuting and slandering 
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Irish Members of Parliament to make use of the 
precious opportunity it had of introducing new life 
into the Hereditary Chamber, and of making it con- 
form, in some degree at least, to the spirit of the times. 
And since then, the Unionist Opposition, victims 
of some strange mental astigmatism, only see in 
the movement that has at last been begun in earnest 
against an iniquitous and ridiculous anachronism, a 
cunning stratagem for securing the victory of Home 
Rule. The members of that Opposition never seem 
to have heard or read what so staunch a Tory as the 
Duke of Wellington and so intense a Whig as Lord 
Macaulay had to say about the House of Lords more 
than sixty years ago. They apparently believe in 
their hearts that Hereditary Legislators are now, and 
always have been, an institution deep-rooted in the 
affections and the respect of the people of the United 
Kingdom. They must be left to their delusions. 
Those who have studied English history, and those 
who are now in contact with the masses of the com- 
munity, know how gross and absurd those delusions 
are. 

The real danger in connection with the movement 
against the Peers is not that it may die away in an 
abortive “ fizzle,”’ but that it may flame too high and 
advance too far. We published a letter last week 
from the pen of a well-known Member of Parliament, 
in which he gave the fruits of his own recent ex- 
periences. Our correspondent, who signed himself 
“Lux,” declared that the country politicians, among 
whom he has lately been visiting, are all engaged in 
making a new Constitution, and in fiercely debating 
the question, “Shall we have a Second Chamber ? 
and if Yes, what sort of one?” Others who have 
confided their experiences to us tell the same tale. 
The movement against the House of Lords is ad- 
vancing at such a rate that, if Great Britain were to 
be polled to-morrow, it is probable that a moiety of 
its people would simply demand the abolition of that 
House, pure and simple. Now, as we pointed out 
last week, the question of one Chamber or two does 
not really arise at the present moment. It possibly 
never will arise if the crisis we have now to face is 
treated wisely and boldly by our leaders. The Leeds 
Conference asks for the abolition of the Veto of the 
Peers; and Lord Rosebery, in his speech at Devon- 
port, makes exactly the same demand. Neither he 
nor the Leeds delegates have called for the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords. The great Consti- 
tutional reform for which the Liberal party is now 
working will, like all previous revolutions in our 
Constitution for the last two centuries, be carried 
out with a scrupulous regard for old forms and 
institutions. We have shown as a nation that we 
possess an unrivalled faculty for securing the changes 
we desire in the heart of things without altering 
their external appearance. The Cabinet still sits 
under the fiction of the Sovereign’s presence at its 
deliberations, though fora century past no Sovereign 
has sat at the Council table. The assent of the 
monarch is still proclaimed in Parliament whenever 
a Bill becomes law, as if it were a matter of the Royal 
will alone, though neither King nor Queen would 
now dream of exercising the Royal veto. We still 
maintain a score of ancient forms and institutions 
from which we long ago extracted the vital essence. 
It is our English way, and it happily differentiates 
our great political movements from those of our 
neighbours on the mainland of Europe. It explains 
why we have come so far upon the road to democratic 
freedom and have never needed to raise a barricade 
in the streets of London. 

In the future we trust that it will be the same as 
it has been in the past. But we agree with our 
correspondent in thinking that the time is come when 
it is necessary that our leaders should de what they 
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can to make apparent to their followers the real 
extent of the change at which they are aiming. And 
we are glad to think that the Prime Minister has 
done his best to remove all doubt upon this point. To 
produce the resolution promised by Lord Rosebery at 
the present moment would be a distinct tactical 
blunder, and it is difficult to resist the conviction 
that those who are clamouring for its production are 
really trying to injure and not to assist the Ministry. 
But the great mass of the electors need to be guided 
rightly if they are to be saved from being guided 
wrongly. It seems to us that what we want just 
now is a free and frank discussion; first, of the 
methods by which the supremacy of the House of 
Commons is to be secured, and, secondly, of the 
future place of the House of Lords in the Consti- 
tution. In that discussion we think that Ministers 
might very well take a leading part, and they could 
easily take it without committing the Cabinet upon 
a question on which we may assume that it has not yet 
come to any final decision. Some months ago we spoke 
of the need there was for another Bright at the 
present crisis. No Mr. Bright has appeared to 
place the great principles at stake before the 
country and by his lucid argument and burning 
eloquence at once to convince and to arouse the 
people. Instead of Mr. Bright, we have Mr. 
Labouchere carrying the fiery cross of Independent 
Radicalism from place to place, and taking upon him- 
self to lead the campaign in ways which are certainly 
not those of the responsible chiefs of British 
Liberalism. With all respect to the Member for 
Northampton, we venture to say that this is not 
quite what the country desires. It certainly does 
not abate our wish for such a leadership and inspi- 
ration as we would have had from Mr. Bright in his 
prime. If we are not to have this leadership, 
however, if none of the men on the front bench 
in the House of Commons are prepared to come 
forward and carry on the discussion which has been 
initiated, with a courage and earnestness that deserve 
all praise, by Lord Rosebery, it will be for the Press, 
as far as it can, to fill the gap. For our part, we 
should be glad to have the expression of our readers’ 
opinions on certain questions that have always been 
clearly indicated by the speeches and discussions of 
Members of Parliament. Here is one of them: 
Is the abolition of the veto, demanded by the Leeds 
Conference, to be absolute and unqualified, or is it to 
be rather an abolition of the final veto? In other 
words, is it proposed that the Peers may send a Bill 
back to the House of Commons for reconsideration, 
though in the event of the House of Commons again 
affirming it, the Bill shall become law, or are the 
Peers to be compelled at the first time of asking to 
accept any Bill that may be sent up to them by the 
Representative Chamber? This is really the first 
practical question that arises on the Leeds resolution. 
We shall propose to deal with it in these pages next 
week, and we shall gladly have the views of any of 
our readers upon it. 








THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 





[’ was a happy thought of the London Reform 

Union to invite the Home Secretary to address 
a big meeting in the Queen’s Hall a week before the 
elections for the vestries and boards of guardians in 
the Metropolis. Lord Salisbury’s extraordinary 
blunders, made in the same hall not long ago, had 
not completely faded out of recollection, and Mr. 
Asquith, with whom accuracy is a passion, finished 
the exposure which had been commenced by the 
Times » There was a certain felicity in the juxta- 


position. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Asquith fully 
typify the attitude of the two parties towards 
London reform. Lord Salisbury is an owner of 
ground rents, who has dwelt in London without 
feeling called upon to perform there those public 
duties which, with whatever errors of judgment, he 
does not neglect in the country. He probably never 
came personally into contact with London governing 
bodies except when they wished to take his land for 
improvements. Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, 
was bred, if not born, in London, and educated 
in the City of London School. He has spent in 
London his working years, and was busily en- 
gaged there as a University Extension lecturer lon 
before he was known as a successful lawyer a 
politician. He looks upon London much as other 
able men of the great middle class in a provincial 
town look upon the borough in whose municipal life 
they have been nurtured. He is proud of being a 
member of the Government which has already done 
so much to improve the municipal law of the Metro- 
polis, and has himself, by his administration of the 
Factory Acts, done a vast deal to better the lot of 
the most neglected of London workers. 

The resolution to which he replied was a vote of 
thanks for the new means of improvement which the 
Government has afforded to London citizens, and a 
declaration of the determination of Londoners to use 
those means to the utmost. When we found impatient 
Fabians grumbling, we have several times pointed 
out that London has got more from this Parlia- 
ment than any other part of the United Kingdom, 
and has got far more than London deserves according 
to the log-rolling principle, which the Tories accuse 
us of holding. By the balance of its vote in Parlia- 
ment, London does nearly as much to injure the 
Government as Scotland does to help it, yet London 
has received more legislative benefits than Scotland. 
The vote of the Irish members, who have achieved 
practically no legislative reforms for their own con- 
stituents, has enabled the Government to do for 
London what the majority of London members have 
only hindered. What coals of fire have we heaped 
on the head of the London voter who is indifferent or 
apathetic on questions of Imperial Liberalism! He 
has been accustomed to see the poor law guardians 
elected by the plural vote, and the vestries elected 
by a cumbrous process on a peculiar franchise. Now 
he awakes to find that a Government he did 
nothing to help has given him a full share in the 
management of his local affairs, and that Liberal 
organisations are pointing the way to a local life as 
well ordered as that of Manchester or Birmingham. 
Eighty thousand voters at least—as many, that is to 
say, as there are on the register of eight average 
Parliamentary constituencies—sixteen times as many 
as there are in South Paddington—have become 
qualified for the first time to vote in the vestry 
elections. And voters, old and new, will be able to 
vote without difficulty. It will be their own fault if 
in the long run the guardians and vestrymen who 
administer two-thirds of the London rates are not 
well chosen. 

Some hitches are to be expected at the first 
election. The whole administrative body—and not 
merely one-third of it, as in future years—will be 
elected at once. London vestries are cumbersome in 
size, and the ballot-papers will be as long as in a 
new American election on the “ Australian ”’ system. 
It will be impossible for the voter to exercise his 
individual judgment in the choice of candidates ; he 
must rely on the judgment of the organisers of his 
party. Here, again, there has been difficulty. The 
excitement of the School Board election kept the 
party people busy until it was almost too late to 





prepare for the new contests. The regular party 
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organisation on the Liberal side is not as good as could 
be wished in some parts of London. In those places 
the work has fallen to an undue degree on that excel- 
lent association the Reform Union, which is obviously 
better fitted by its constitution to instil principles 
than to select candidates. The very wide extension 
which has been given to the word “ Progressive ”’ is 
in itself a danger. The acute jerry-builder sees no 
reason why he may not creep into the Progressive 
list, and accidents of this sort may have happened. 
Some of the local Progressive programmes are pro- 
gressive only in name. It would be rash, therefore, 
to expect that the results will all at once be as 
good as they ought to be. The organisations which 
chose the candidates will need to keep a close 
watch on the members if a Progressive majority 
on a vestry is to be as good a thing on a 
small scale as the Progressive majority on the 
County Council. Special difficulty and disap- 
pointment is almost inevitable in the case of the 
guardians. Poor law administration requires such 
special tact and knowledge and feeling, that a hard, 
tactless man of no sympathy might do much harm 
both to the poor and to his party. Indeed, there is 
much to be said against fighting the guardians’ 
elections on party lines, if there were any other way 
of securing honest and good administration. Inci- 
dentally all those difficulties may be productive of 
good. The heavier responsibility is cast on the 
party organisations, the greater need and oppor- 
tunity there is for good men to devote their energies 
to this necessary machinery of our political and 
municipal life. 

A word, too, is needed for the London outside 
the metropolis. So widely have brick and mortar 
spread, that there are very few places where the 
County Council has rural neighbours. Some 
suburban towns like Croydon and Kingston have 
long sunned themselves in the light of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Acts, but most of the sections 
of London’s overgrowth have had nothing better 
than Local Boards. The machinery of the Local 
Government Act is an even greater improvement 
compared with that of the Public Health Acts than 
compared with that of the Metropolis Management 
Acts. This is not the place to touch on the 
many problems of municipal government which 
may arise in the future treatment of these 
suburban townships; enough to say that they 
have been given self-government, but in some 
cases hardly know how to use it. The Re- 
form Union has enough to do within the bounds 
of the County of London, and the new and migra- 
tory populations outside have to shift for themselves. 
The daily papers can hardly spare them a paragraph. 
Liberals who are fighting the Progressive battle 
there deserve a special word of praise. 








“THE GREAT FRENCHMAN.” 
HE tributes which foreign nations and princes, 
including the German Emperor, have laid upon 
the bier of Ferdinand de Lesseps, seem to have 
made France feel painfully ashamed of the treat- 
ment she meted out to this great son of hers in his 
closing years. It is no wonder. That treatment 
was as unworthy of France as it was of Lesseps. 
It will ever be a sore thought with her that in a 
moment of wretched panic, she allowed to be tried 
and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment the old 
man whom she had rightly regarded as one of her 
chief glories, and whom not his worst detractor 
accused of having done more to forfeit that place 





in her esteem than become the dupe of his own 
magnificent optimism, and fallen a victim to the 
very affection and faith he had inspired in his fellow- 
countrymen. Panama ruined scores of thousands, 
but it ruined no one more completely than it did 
Lesseps. He had put his savings, and his wife’s 
and children’s savings, into Panama bonds; he sold 
his one founder’s share in the Suez Canal to pay the 
Panama liquidators; his family would be destitute 
to-day but that the Suez Canal Company have 
insisted on setting apart a sum for their support. 
Whatever else he lost, be lost no honour in this 
transaction; and his country may well go in peni- 
tence to his funeral, consoling herself with the 
thought that she at least refrained from stripping 
him of the decorations which at one time she 
delighted to hang around his neck. 

We have scanned with some curiosity the critic- 
isms in the newspapers on M. de Lesseps’ death. 
On the whole, they do credit to human nature; but 
not the least interesting amongst tliem—for they help, 
as it were, to reproduce the atmosphere of opposition 
amid which Lesseps accomplished his work—are the 
comments of superior persons, wiseacres, cavillers, 
delighters in petty detraction, with which the chorus 
is interspersed. ‘[hese persons sneer at the French 
people for their blind belief in Lesseps, and they 
sneer at Lesseps for his blind belief in himself. It is 
impossible for such critics to understand that in 
their capacity for intuitively divining and following 
a great man and a great idea the French people 
discover one of the best elements of their own great- 
ness—an element, nevertheless, which is often the 
means of betraying them to ruin and disillusion. 
Lesseps, who conceived a gigantic and dazzling 
scheme, and overcame colossal difficulties in carrying 
it out, was a personage of heroic proportions, whose 
feat eclipses the achievements of enchanted princes 
in the fairy tales. He had the world against him 
when he began. He went in person to kings and 
peoples, unfolding to them his dream. Some scoffed 
at him as a madman, some opposed him with an 
angry hostility, some he persuaded. England, who 
was to benefit most by the mingling of the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, all but threatened 
France with war if she allowed him to go on. 
Lesseps went on, and the result was one of 
the most surprising and brilliant victories of 
peace in the whole story of civilisation. But this 
victory could not have been won had France in the 
opportunity not been equal to Lesseps. She stuck 
to him through thick and thin; she became fired 
with his own enthusiasm; the more he was opposed 
by the rest of the world, the more lavishly she gave 
him her support; and, stung to a generous pique 
and a not inglorious vanity, she resolved to show the 
world that she could be its grandiose benefactor even 
against its will. Certainly, there is nothing in the 
history of France that more redounds to her honour 
than the cutting of the Suez Canal; anda nation 
and a man who accomplished such a feat against 
such difficulties may be pardoned if they thought 
almost anything possible to them—if they heeded 
not the discouragements which beset them from all 
sides, and dreamed of subduing the rock of Calebra 
as easily as the desert sands. 

There have not even been wanting persons who 
nowadays question the value to humanity and 
civilisation of a measure which has shortened by 
one-half the distance between the West and the 
East. England, at any rate—who has amply atoned 
for the attitude she was made by Lord Palmerston 
to take towards the enterprise at its inception— 
cannot take this benighted view. She has seen her 
Indian Empire and her Australasian colonies drawn 
closer to her, and her mighty trade with the East 
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immensely increased, facilitated, and cheapened by 
the Suez Canal. It is true that Lesseps once made 
an over-confident prediction. ‘“‘ Let the Isthmus of 
Suez only be pierced,” he said; “let the railway be 
continued and completed, and Egypt, acquiring a 
greater value as a country of production, of internal 
trade and of general transit, will lose its perilous 
importance as an uncertain or contested route of 
communication. The possession of its territory, no 
longer being of any interest to England, will cease 
to be a possible cause of contention between her 
and France.” But if this prophecy still remains 
singularly unfulfilled, neither has Lord Palmerston’s 
fatuous declaration that the making of the Canal 
would render it necessary for England to take 
possession of Egypt received any justification. The 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha and the bombardment of 
Alexandria had nothing to do with the Canal; our 
presence in Egypt to-day is totally unconnected 
with it, and it still remains an open possibility that, 
with the Egyptian question satisfactorily settled, 
France and England, as Lesseps hoped, will establish 
their relations on a solid basis, and ‘‘ the world be 
saved from the calamities which would attend a 
rupture between them.” 








COERCIONISTS ASTRAY. 





{ELDOM indeed does a reactionary Government 
} manifest such ineptitude as has been shown in 
the first acts of the new réyime in Germany. It has 
seemed likely for some time—certainly since the 
general election last year—that a severe struggle 
was impending; and the Emperor’s speech to the 
distressed aristocrats of East Prussia at Kinigsberg, 
last September, put it beyond a doubt. The general 
election gave the Emperor his military scheme. But 
it also showed clearly that that scheme was not 
desired by the majority of the electorate, that all 
parties were thoroughly dissatisfied, and that the 
dissatisfaction tended almost exclusively to the 
profit of the Social Democrats. Moreover, the 
new Reichstag has so far proved recalcitrant as to 
the provision of the requisite funds. Naturally an 
outcry has arisen against its present constitution. 
If the Emperor cannot work with universal suffrage, 
it is said, the franchise must be restricted. If this 
Reichstag and the next are refractory, the next but 
one must be so reconstructed as to obey. We have 
not as yet seen much of the new reactionary policy 
which in its development has indirectly caused the fall 
both of a Chancellor and of a Prussian Premier. 
Its first-fruits do not inspire confidence in the 
strength or wisdom of its directors. The Social 
Democrats, as we noted last week, were ready, 
when the Reichstag opened, with a deliberate ex- 
hibition of their discontent with the present order 
of things. Usually, when the Emperor is to be 
cheered, they keep outside the House. On Friday 
last they remained and kept silence. When they 
were attacked, one of their number retorted with 
a criticism on a famous and incautious speech of the 
Emperor. At first, it was reported, no action was to 
be taken. The Emperor himself seemed indisposed 
to take the matter up. He is stated to have said 
that he regarded their conduct as the product 
of conditions, and to have spoken of changing 
the conditions—in other words, presumably, of 
so limiting the suffrage as to secure a Parlia- 
ment in which there should be no Social Demo- 
crats. Now, however, by an extraordinary straining 
of the law the Public Prosecutor proposes 
(with the leave of the Reichstag, which is indis- 





pensable), to take action against them. Members are 
expressly guaranteed immunity for any “ expres- 
sion’ in the Reichstag; but sitting silent when one 
ought to rise and cheer is not, according to the 
Pablic Prosecutor, “expression.”” In short, they 
can all be prosecuted for doing nothing, though 
Herr Singer cannot be prosecuted for attacking the 
Emperor during the subsequent debate. The Reichs- 
tag, like most representative bodies when attacked, 
will show itself very jealous for its own privileges. 
Its Standing Orders Committee has already refused 
to accede to the demand of the Government. There 
is no reason to suppose that the whole House will 
do otherwise. And so the Government will retire 
from the encounter discredited. 

A much worse defeat, however, seems in store for 
them in connection with the innocent-looking Anti- 
Anarchist Bill just introduced, the remnant from the 
wreckage of the far severer measures supposed to 
have been drafted by Count Eulenburg. Ia appear- 
ance this Bill is harmless enough. The exposé des 
motifs, which is prefixed to it, according to custom, 
says much of the Anarchist propaganda conducted 
from abroad, and of the immigration of Anarchists 
into Germany. And much of the Bill may be 
described in Herr Richter’s words as “ primarily 
technical”—as making it easier to punish severely 
such serious offences as seducing soldiers from their 
allegiance. But two clauses, though also innocent 
in appearance, are what the Germans expressively 
describe as “india-rubber clauses,’’ capable of being 
stretched by the court that has to apply them to 
cover many things besides Anarchism. A Prussian 
court, it must be remembered, is not so much an organ 
of law or justice as of the administration. The tradi- 
tions of a judge are bureaucratic rather than juristic ; 
his independence of the powers that be is all but out 
of the question. Now of these two clauses, one pro- 
hibits any attack of an abusive kind, and dangerous 
to the public peace, on religion, monarchy, the 
family, marriage, and property. Such attacks were 
once common among the Socialists, but they are 
a Parliamentary party now, with definite, practical 
aims, and daily becoming more opportunist. They 
know better than to risk their cause by punishable 
theorising or by swearing at large. But “religion” 
may mean the Jewish religion, “ marriage”’ may 
mean civil marriage; and the Anti-Semites and 
Ultramontanes do not want their liberty of speech 
abridged. As to monarchy, few educated people in 
Germany have not something to say in a general 
way against a certain kind of irrepressible and 
omniscient sovereign, and the clause would have 
borne very hard on that learned Professor 
who lately achieved an unexpected popular 
success by his delineation of the character of 
Caligula. As to property, even pious Conservatives 
(not to speak of Ultramontane Democrats) desire to 
denounce Bourse speculation and Jewish wealth, or 
to exhibit the evils of capitalism. On all sides, 
therefore, there is an outcry against the clause. 
Anti-Semites or Catholics, or even Lutheran 
pastors, may suffer from it—there is no saying how 
a Court may interpret their utterances; and the 
extreme penalties are a fine of £30, or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years. The Social Demo- 
crats will know better than torun the risk. But the 
gem of the Bill is the next clause. There is already 
a penalty provided for knowingly publishing false 
news tending to bring established institutions 
or authorities into contempt. The Bill extends 
the penalty to the publication of false news 
‘which under the circumstances might reason- 
ably have been suspected to be false.” So that, 
as a Conservative-Democratic paper remarks, if the 
Factory Acts are broken, or the ordinances limiting 
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Sunday labour are violated, any paper that publishes 
an inexact account of the facts is liable to a penalty, 
and the courts have no understanding, it is patheti- 
cally added, of the conditions of journalism. 

So far, then, the new power—it cannot be Prince 
Hohenlohe, it must be whoever is pulling the wires 
behind him—has simply courted defeat. These 
clauses, it is true, will probably disappear after the 
Bill has been referred to a special committee. But 
the discredit of failure, and courted failure, 
will be none the less. In the matter of the 
Socialist disloyalty, too, the authorities have 
appealed to the Reichstag, only to receive 
a repulse. It may of course be that they con- 
template this—that they wish to show that they and 
the present Reichstag cannot work together; to 
provoke a quarrel, to lead up to a dissolution, and to 
the election of a Reichstag which will render the 
Government unworkable. But that is a very dan- 
oo game. If they had not something of the 

d in view, however, the fatuity of their conduct 
is inexplicable. Prince Hohenlohe’s first speech as 
Chancellor indicates that he means to bid for the 
support of the Conservatives and Ultramontanes. 
This bill tends to estrange them. But it is not 
easy for a foreigner to fathom the depths of obfusca- 
tion which the traditions of Prussian bureaucracy 
are apt to superinduce on the best educated and 
most intelligent officials in Europe. 








RELIEF OF CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 





R. MORLEY’S Chief Secretaryship—the secret 

of whose success after all lies in the fact that 

he is governing with the consent of the governed— 
has been singularly fortunate in many ways. It is 
now getting a series of fresh testimonials—some of 
which Lord Rosebery was able to quote on Tuesday— 
from the judges going the winterassizes, judges who, 
when Mr. Morley first entered upon his task, were 
pentag the state of the country in tints of almost 
urid pessimism. Even the County Clare, which has 
for years been looked on from the Castle as a sort of 
Irish Vendée, has this winter received a good charac- 
ter from Chief Baron Palles. Mr. Morley has had no 
specific but the ordinary law and the assent of public 
opinion, and these are the results he has produced 
ina country which Mr. Balfour kept in a ferment for 
more than five years with a formidable Coercion Act. 
We do not know that he is not still luckier— 
since this is testimony in a positive direction— 
in the evidences of successful administration, 
one piece of evidence especially, which is furnished 
by the new Report of the Congested Districts Board. 
We speak of Mr. Morley’s “luck” in this matter 
advisedly ; for, though he is chairman of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and signs the Report, this 
is not a matter out of which he can fairly make any 
political capital. All parties are represented on the 
Board, and it is only because the Board is accepted 
by the Irish public as non-political that it has been 
able to do its work under conditions which render 
success at all possible. It would be well if some of 
Mr. Balfour’s friends in the Press would bear this 
factin mind. Some of them have been seizing on the 
interesting experiment in the enlargement of holdings 
which the new Report describes—an experiment 
with which Mr. Balfour had nearly as little to do as 
the man in the moon—as an opportunity to cry up 
that gentleman’s praises, contrasting his statesman- 
ship with the foolishness of other administrators. 
They have even gone so far as to sneer at the 
failure of a certain experiment in migration under 
Nationalist auspices attempted by Mr. Parnell in 








contrast with Mr. Balfour’s supposed achievements, 
forgetful of the fact that the former experiment 
failed owing to special circumstances which do not 
exist in the case of the Congested Districts Board, 
and that the experiment now described in the Board’s 
report is really a triumph for the Nationalists, 
since it is the outcome of Nationalist ideas. The 
judicious Tory members of the Board, if they wish it 
to go on having a smooth time in Ireland, would do 
well to stop the sort of criticism to which we refer. 
Nationalist opinion has always advocated a form 
of migration in preference to immigration or other 
remedies, as the best mode of relieving the congestion 
of those districts on the western seaboard of Ireland, 
where a dense population swarms upon a soil which 
is not only unable to produce economic rent, but 
unable to support life for those who dwell on it. 
The suggestion has been that portion of this popula- 
tion might be migrated to parts of the extensive 
grazing lands, back from the edge of the coast, 
from which their forefathers had been originally 
“cleared,” and that the holdings of those who 
remained behind might be enlarged. The Con- 
gested Districts Board has hitherto been unable 
to do anything on a large scale in this direction 
chiefly because it lacks compulsory purchasing powers, 
and the prices demanded by landlords who had 
acceptable lands to sell were ridiculously high. It 
has been able, however, to purchase in the Land 
Judges’ Court one estate, on which it has carried 
out a system of modified migration—or, more 
strictly speaking, enlargement of holdings—and 
the success of this experiment as a financial 
transaction and in every other way is such as 
to constitute a most encouraging vindication of 
the system. The estate, which is near Ballygar, in 
the county Galway, consisted when it was bought 
of seventy-five small holdings and one large holding 
of 350 acres held by a grazing tenant, together with 
208 acres of bogs and woods. The grazing tenant 
having surrendered his holding, the Board has added 
the 350 acres and the turbay to the seventy-five 
small holdings, redistributing these, creating two 
new holdings, moving some tenants to the new 
lands, connecting others with the new lands by 
accommodation roads, building some new houses, 
repairing the rest, and throwing a site for a school 
and teacher’s residence into the bargain. The 
Board paid for the estate £7,600. It has sold it to 
the tenants under the Land Purchase Act for 
£9,260. This leaves a surplus of £1,660, not count- 
ing the value of two holdings as yet unsold. Out 
of this surplus the road-making, building, repairing, 
draining, legal expenses, etc., have been paid 
for, and there still remains a balance in hand of 
£389, which the Board is to expend “in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the tenant-purchasers.” 
The general effect ot the transaction is that the 
holdings have been increased to an average annual 
valuation of £7 each (before the enlargement fifty 
of the holdings were valued under £5 each), that the 
comfort of the estate is greatly enhanced, and that 
the tenants will pay for their enlarged holdings 
urchase-instalments which will in many cases be 
ioe than the rent they formerly paid for their 
smaller holdings, and which will eventually cease 
altogether, leaving them full proprietors of their 
farms. Let us illustrate by a sample case. 
Thomas McDermott had lla. Or. 10p., valued at 
£3 15s., for which he paid a rent of £4 17s. 6d. 
This holding has been increased to l5a. ir. 6p., for 
which he will pay for five years purchase instalments 
of £5 3s. 10d. a year, and after five years, instal- 
ments of £4 7s. 2d.a year. The Congested Districts 
Board is doing important work in other directions 
than migration, but this experiment has a peculiar 
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value. The Board, however, cannot make much 
advance upon it until it gets compulsory powers for 
purchasing land, and it is to be hoped that provisions 
giving it such powers will be embodied in the forth- 
coming Irish Land Bill. 








FINANCE. 





N spite of the Stock Exchange settlement and the 
near approach of the Christmas holidays, there 
has been a very fair amount of business upon the 
Stock Exchange this week, and prices generally are 
higher. Nearly all departments have shared in the 
improvement. There has been a good investment in 
Home Railway stocks, and there has been more 
buying of American securities than for some time 
past. The improvement in trade is very slow, but it 
is going on, and is giving confidence to operators. 
Besides, members of the Stock Exchange, and, indeed, 
the City generally, argue that the present depression 
is chiefly due to the crisis in the United States; that 
as soon as that ends, there will be a great expansion 
of business; and the City hopes much from the 
passage of a Bill by the House of Representatives 
enabling the railway companies to “pool” their 
receipts. The City is laying entirely too much stress 
upon the Bill. It has passed the House, but it has 
not yet passed the Senate. Even, however, if it 
becomes law, it will not make any very great change 
in the economic condition of the country. Of course, 
it will do good to the railways, but not to the extent 
of making insolvent companies solvent. The crisis in 
the United States will pass away after a time; but 
the crisis is due not to any restriction on the freedom 
of the railway companies, but to the disorder in the 
currency. The United States, too, like all other 
undeveloped or only partially developed countries 
which depend for their prosperity to any considerable 
extent on the export of food and raw materials to 
Western Europe, are suffering from the unusually 
low prices of what they produce. The low prices 
have this week caused a_ serious crisis in 
Newfoundland. The people of the island are 
unable to sell their fish, which is the chief article of 
export. The working classes are suffering, in con- 
sequence, from want of employment; the capitalists 
are suffering because they can only sell at a loss ; 
and the result has been the failure of several con- 
siderable houses—considerable, that is to say, for 
Newfoundland—and of the two local banks. The 
low prices, with social disorder and extravagance, 
are likewise affecting the whole of Central and South 
America. The embarrassments of the Australasian 
colonies are also largely due to the very low prices. 
There has been too much extravagance and too much 
borrowing, and the low prices are aggravating the 
consequences. It is the same with Italy, Greece, 
Portugal, and Spain. The Budget statement of Baron 
Sonnino, the Italian Finance Minister, is not satis- 
factory. He promises large economies and a con- 
siderable increase of taxation; but he has to admit 
that the banks of issue are insolvent, and that fifteen 
years of grace must be allowed to them—not a very 
encouraging prospect. 

On Wednesday the subscription list for the new 
Russian loan was opened, and was closed in a few 
hours. The loan is for a little under 16 millions 
sterling ; it bears 3} per cent. interest; and the issue 
price is £04 4s. 6d. for every £98 17s. 6d. The appli- 
cations were very large. They were larger here in 
London than the applications for any Russian loan 
for many years, and they were exceedingly large 
upon the Continent. The loan, it is said, has been 
covered many times over. In spite of the magnitude 
of the applications, rates in the Money Market have 
not been much affected. On Wednesday they were 
somewhat higher, but not very much; and the fort- 
nightly settlement has had hardly more influence. 
Money still continues very abundant; but the accu- 
mulation is being rapidly decreased. The rupee 





continues to decline in value. The India Council on 
Wednesday offered for tender 50 lakhs of rupees in 
drafts, and accepted a price little over Is. 0°$d. per 
rupee. Trade in India is exceedingly dull, and India 
is once more buying silver in considerable amounts. 
The more silver it imports, of course, the less it 
requires Council drafts. The present probability is 
that, no matter what may happen, there will be a 
considerable deficit at the end of the year. Up to 
the present, at all events, the Council has not 
obtained the price for its drafts which was hoped for 
in the Budget, and therefore the loss by exchange 
will be considerable. And it is reasonably to be 
presumed that the badness of trade will prevent the 
taxes from being as productive as was estimated in 
the Budget. The proposed Chinese loan has broken 
down, as was generally expected. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 
By A MERE OUTSIDER. 





s4 TURDAY.—The meeting of the London Reform 
Union at the Queen’s Hall last night was a 
brilliant success, and Mr. Asquith’s speech was, in 
nearly every respect, admirable. Those of us who 
fought, under the leadership of the late Mr. Buxton, 
for the reform of London administration more than 
twenty years ago may well rejoice at the position 
the question has now assumed. It is,as the Daily 
News points out this morning, a curious illustration 
of the irony of events, that we are indebted to Lord 
Salisbury and the late Government for the greatest 
advance made by the Legislature on the question of 
London. No doubt the Tory leader now looks upon 
the County Council as Frankenstein looked upon the 
monster he had called intolife. But it was the action 
of his Administration in granting London a central 
council that created that feeling of municipal unity 
and loyalty of which the capital had so long been 
devoid. Last night’s meeting showed how much of 
real life and enthusiasm there is in the Liberal party 
in London at the present moment, and Mr. Asquith’s 
speech was not only a brilliant, but a crushing reply 
to the recent extraordinary performance of Lord 
Salisbury on the same platform.— Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, whose death is announced this morning, 
was a man whose memory deserves a tribute of 
respect in any Liberal newspaper. It is true that 
he gave himself up to the service of a provincial 
community, and thus missed that general fame 
which he would certainly have secured if he had 
lived and worked in London. But when one remem- 
bers that the field of his labours was Manchester 
and the network of busy towns surrounding it, one 
must acknowledge that it was in no narrow sphere 
that he laboured. As the colleague and friend of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, he was one of the 
strongest members of the Manchester school : whilst 
as the confidant of Robert Chambers, when the 
latter, in fear and secrecy, penned his famous 
“ Vestiges of Creation,” and the friend and associate 
of Emerson and Carlyle, he held a very high place 
in the intellectual world. Mr. Ireland and his wife 
—who died a few months ago—had fallen, alas! 
upon evil days in their old age. The control of the 
Manchester Examiner had passed from his hands, 
and by losses, which were certainly not due to any 
recklessness on his part, he had been reduced to 
poverty. A small grant from the Royal Bounty 
was procured for him a few months ago; but it is 
much to be regretted that some earlier and wider 
effort on his behalf had not been made.—Another 
death announced this morning is even more 
tragical in its circumstances. France has lost “ the 
Great Frenchman” whom it once glorified and 
afterwards persecuted, and the creator of the Suez 
Canal has gone to his rest. 

Sunday.—There was immense joy among the 
Tories yesterday afternoon when the news from 
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Brigg was made known. One might have supposed 
that they had achieved the most brilliant and unex- 
pected of triumphs instead of having barely won 
a seat that a week ago they already regarded as 
their own. I like to see my opponents elated in this 
way over a small victory. Their joy is the best 
measure of their despair. But whilst one could not 
but smile at the eagerness of one’s Unionist friends 
to crow over the news from Brigg, the defeat itself 
was none the less a very mortifying business, all the 
more so because it might so easily have been avoided. 
Everybody knows that on the new register, which 
comes into force in barely three weeks’ time, the 
Liberals would have had a very substantial majority. 
That the vacancy should have been created on the 
old register, and the seat thus practically given away, 
is deplorable, and certainly not creditable to those 
who are responsible. The Liberals, I should say, did 
better than they had ever hoped to do until within 
forty-eight hours of the ballot. It was only on 
Wednesday and Thursday thatit was whispered at the 
Ministerial headquarters that the seat would be re- 
tained. The closeness of the struggle accounts for 
this erroneous belief.—I have had an opportunity of 
talking with some Radicals who have recently been 
in the country addressing large meetings on the 
question of the Lords. One and all tell the same 
tale—that everywhere Radicals are impatient to 
know the Ministerial plans, and that the complete 
abolition of the Hereditary Chamber is the cry most 
in favour with them. It is evident that we need 
strong leading on this question, not to stimulate the 
agitation which has now begun, but to restrain it 
when it runs into extremes that are at once danger- 
ous and impracticable. There are at least four 
Cabinet Ministers in the House of Commons who 
have the popular gifts that are needed to enable 
a@ man to lead a movement of this kind. How is it 
that one of them does not forthwith throw himself 
into this agitation, and do as Mr. Bright did in 1866, 
or as Mr. Gladstone did in 1876? With the exception 
of Mr. Fowler, whose speech at Wolverhampton on 
Wednesday seems to have made a profound impres- 
sion upon the Opposition, not one of them has thrown 
himself heart and soul into the conflict. They are 
leaving Lord Rosebery and his colleagues in the 
House of Lords to take the leading part an behalf of 
the Government, and Mr. Labouchere to represent 
the independent opinion of the Liberal party. 
Monday.—-The papers are all full of the “lessons” 
of the Brigg defeat, and each learned authority 
deduces his own special moral from it. But the one 
obvious fact is that the seat was really thrown 
away. If with all their efforts—and they were of 
the most stupendous character—the Tories could 
only secure a majority of seventy-seven on the fag 
end of an old register, it is morally certain that a 
Liberal majority of several hundreds would have 
been gained on the new register which comes into 
force three weeks hence. There is little need to 
enlarge upon this fact. None can be more keenly 
conscious of the lesson it conveys than those who 
are responsible for the fact that the Brigg election 
took place when it did. What one would like to 
know is what steps Ministers are taking to push a 
Registration Bill next Session. Those of us who 
have been convinced that this is at once the most 
practical and the most necessary reform that the 
Government could attempt will be bitterly dis- 
appointed if, owing to .the demands of sections of 
the party, nothing is done before the Dissolution to 
improve the system of registration. It is amusing 
to see the urgency with which some of the critics 
insist that the Liberal party ought to receive 
“new” ideas. The Liberal party has been receiv- 
ing and assimilating new ideas ever since it 
came into existence, and if it ever ceased to do 
so it would cease to exist. But some of the new 
ideas so-called that are now being pressed upon 
it are nothing more than the revival of very old 
ideas and proposals long ago discarded.—Mr. Diggle’s 
letter in the Times this morning is another delicious 





bit of self-portraiture. Having made in the plainest 
language a gross and absolutely unfounded charge 
against a public official, and having had to submit to 
the public exposure of the falsehood of the slander, 
Mr. Diggle writes, not to apologise or withdraw what 
he knows to be untrue and indefensible, but to say 
that he really never meant what he said, and to lay 
the blame for the “ misconception upon those who 
heard him! Even the clericals must be sick of their 
champion. 

Tuesday.—There is a good deal of speculation 
among Mr. Gladstone's personal friends with regard 
to the course he is likely to take concerning the 
Armenian atrocities. Everybody knows how strongly 
he feels on the subject of the persecution of Christians 
by the Porte. If it had not been for the strength of 
this feeling, which drew him back to public life in 
1876, his retirement in 1875 would have been final, 
and Lord Hartington would have been the Prime 
Minister of 1880. Of course, there is a difference 
between the Gladstone of 1894 and the Gladstone of 
1876; but his passionate interest in the cause of the 
oppressed Christians of Turkey is as intense as it 
ever was; and it is quite on the cards that he may 
emerge once more from his seclusion at Hawarden to 
give expression to his feelings regarding the outrages 
the full extent of which is now being brought to 
light.—I find that among experienced Liberals there 
is very little sympathy with the demand for a 
meeting of the party. Such a meeting might do 
a great deal of harm, and could certainly do very 
little good. But everywhere the feeling grows in 
favour of a clear and unmistakable utterance from 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues on the question 
of the House of Lords. Incidentally, too, I note that 
among those who were most enthusiastic in favour 
of the policy of filling up the cup there is now 
an apparent doubt as to whether this may after all 
prove to be the soundest policy for the Government. 

Wednesday.—The feeling of which I spoke yester- 
day as existing among Liberals ought to be appeased 
by Lord Rosebery’s speech of last night at Devon- 
port. He has spoken out as clearly and emphatically 
as any human being can desire, and has spoken out 
exactly in the sense anticipated by those who had 
confidence in his loyalty and good sense. It will tax 
the most suspicious or embittered of his critics to 
find any uncertainty of sound in this speech. One 
may well hope that we shall hear no more of the 
carping criticism to which the Prime Minister has 
been subjected of late. So far as the intentions of 
Ministers with regard to the House of Lords are 
concerned there can be no misunderstanding now 
either among friend or foe. The House of Lords is 
not to be reformed, but its absolute veto is to 
be swept away, and the supremacy of the re- 
presentative Chamber secured.—Lord Sandhurst’s 
appointment as Governor of Bombay will give great 
satisfaction not only to his personal friends, but to 
Liberals generally. There were many candidates for 
this much-coveted post, and Mr. Fowler must have 
had some difficulty in making his choice; but he has 
unquestionably selected an eminently suitable man. 
Lord Sandhurst’s fidelity to the Liberal party has, 
at all events, proved that he possesses plenty of 
strength of character, and his public services both 
as a member of the Government and a member 
of the London School Board have shown that he has 
the faculty of working.—A private letter from a 
very influential source at Constantinople brings me 
the news this morning that there is a real chance of 
united action on the part of Russia and England for 
securing the better treatment of the Armenians. 
If this be so, we may hope that the Sultan will soon 
find himself compelled to yield to outside pressure. 

Thursday.—Sir John Thompson's terribly sudden 
death at Windsor Castle yesterday produced a deep 
impression in those official circles in which he has 
been so prominent during the last few weeks. The 
sensation caused at the Castle by the melancholy 
event can hardly be exaggerated. It appears that 
the Council at which he was sworn in was of unusual 
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length, and he had, of course, to stand during the 
whole time. No one noticed anything amiss with 
him then, however ; and when he sat down with the 
other Privy Councillors and Peers at the table of the 
ladies-in-waiting, he seemed to be simply fatigued. 
His end came within a very few minutes of the time 
when he was actually in the Queen’s presence. He 
had hardly possessed the chief reward of his eminent 
public services for half-an-hour, when he died.—Mr. 
Chamberlain's letter in the Times of this morning 
shows that he has some difficulty in seeing a 
joke. He takes with solemn gravity Lord Rosebery’s 
jest about the inability of members of the Liberal 
party to spell words of two syllables as if it were a 
statement of fact, and not a gibe at the ridiculous 
exaggerations current among the “gentlemanly 
party” regarding our lamentable want of culture. 
Highbury, in whose modest shades this eminent 
statesman was reared, must have a poor sense of 
humour. Or is it Birmingham that is responsible 
for this defect in the intellect of its hero?—I hear 
that Brigg, like Forfarshire, will certainly be brought 
back to the Liberal fold when the next election 
takes place. I believe there will be no petition. 
Possibly this is as well, considering the fact that a 
General Election is so near; but it might have been 
a good thing to show how the Carlton Club assisted 
in the winning of this particular seat. 

Friday.—Every body agog over Mr. Chamberlain's 
marvellous fiasco. The more one studies his letter 
to the Times the more remarkable it seems. The 
dullest of schoolboys could not possibly have penned 
anything more hopelessly stupid—there is no other 
word applicable—and for once the warmest admirers 
of Mr. Chamberlain are hanging their heads.—Lord 
George Hamilton made a good start in the chairman- 
ship of the London School Board yesterday; and 
there really seems some reason to hope that the 
new Board will be able to get through the work 
which the late Board failed to accomplish.—The 
Government have acted with wise promptitude in 
determining to send the body of Sir John Thompson 
back to Canada in a man-of-war. His death has 
probably interrupted the negotiations on the Copy- 
right question. It would be a good thing for every- 
body if there were to be no resumption of them.— 
The latest political rumour I have heard is that the 
Queen’s Speech will set out a very full list of 
measures dealing with every kind of subject, from 
London Unification to Welsh Disestablishment, and 
that the resolution on the question of the Lords will 
be relegated to an Autumn Session. This, however, 
is a story that distinctly requires confirmation before 
anybody accepts it. 








THE SCIENTIST AS METAPHYSICIAN. 





EW things are morecurious than the liking certain 

men of science have for metaphysics, and, asarule, 
metaphysics of a rather crude and childlike order. 
They may ban the old terms, and pour scorn upon 
entities, quiddities, universals, and all the kin of the 
absolute and the infinite, and yet cherish a fond 
affection for such inventions of their own as “ mind- 
stuff,” “animated atoms,” “monism,” “ cell-souls,” 
and “soul-cells.” It is as possible to disguise meta- 
physics in physical terms as to imagine that we 
have only to call a philosophical problem scientific 
in order to make it easy of solution. We are not so 
overawed in England by the metaphysical scientist 
as we used to be. One Huxley is enough for a 
generation, and we admired too much the logical 
fence that was a real gymnastic to wish that his 
belligerency had been any less aggressive. But if 
we have Huxley, Germany has Haeckel, a biologist 
too, quite as belligerent, very metaphysical, very 
bewildered in his metaphysics, and as ancient in 
his speculations as if Plato had never lived or Kant 
had never criticised. Yet it has been thought worth 
while translating a lecture of his which pro- 
fesses to be “the Confession of Faith of a Man of 





Science.” * The faith is not so brilliantly described as 
it was now more than twenty-five years since in the 
“ Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte.” We well remem- 
ber how fascinating the story told by this audacious 
world-builder seemed! how sober-minded and prosaic 
Darwin looked by his side! how grandly he waved 
aside the inability, to which other inquirers had 
confessed, to bridge the gulf between the inorganic 
and the organic! and how deftly he invested his 
chosen element with the qualities needed to create 
all our order and all our organisms! And here, in 
this lecture, the old warrior appears with many of 
his old quotations and references, and the old cour- 
ageous belief in himself, which one may venture to 
regard as the most fundamental article of his faith, 
unless, indeed, a deeper be his contempt for such 
timid scientific tyros as Professors Rudolf Virchow 
and Du Bois-Reymond. It is indeed refreshing, in a 
critical and doubtful age, to find one who is so sure 
of being a man of science, with a faith to preach, 
and with the courage to preach it, even though his 
faith be of the airiest and most dreamlike texture. 
May we venture to suppose that men who are forced 
to follow accurate methods in their own province, 
make up for it by rash excursions into fields other 
than their own? Samuel Butler said many clever 
things, but few wise ones, and one of the cleverest 
and least wise was his saying that men 
“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to”; 


for the sins men most damn are precisely those they 
most do. The touch of nature that makes our 
adventurous professor akin to frailer mortals is, 
that the faults he most severely criticises are those 
he most freely indulges. 

It would hardly be worth while to follow him 
through the very thin and sketchy lecture which 
has been translated for the edification of the 
English public; but it has suggested to us an inter- 
esting question: Why do the metaphysics of the man 
of science tend to be so very primitive and rudiment- 
ary? Is it due to his attempt to perform an 
impossible feat, to read man through nature, rather 
than nature through man? Bacon has accustomed 
us to think of man as the interpreter of nature, but 
we have not so completely learned that he is also its 
interpretation. The nature he interprets, he helps to 
constitute ; it would not at all be what it seems to 
him or is to his sciences, were he subtracted or were 
he, in the mere matter of senses, whether as to 
number or as to acuteness and range, differently con- 
stituted from what he is. The mathematics that 
underlie all our attempts to interpret nature, repre- 
sent subjective necessities of thought, and are ideal 
rather than actual, supplied by the interpreter, though 
verified and illustrated by the universe which he 
interprets. The facts and the phenomena of no 
science would be what they are were not man what 
he is. Colour is, in a sense, our creation; sound 
would not be were there no organs to hear; and, 
without smell, what were the fragrance of the garden 
or the grove? Alike, therefore, as regards the most 
abstract ideas that underlie all our interpretative 
processes, and as regards the individual perceptions 
that depend on our senses, nature, as it is known to 
science, depends upon man. And so the interpreta- 
tion of the interpreter must always be a funda- 
mental work underlying all the sciences. On this 
rests their very ability to handle the ultimate 
problems they raise, and men of science, however 
excellent as specialists, will be ineffective in the 
more or the less speculative region which is here 
termed “ faith,” unless they start with a conscious 
and well-considered philosophy of man. 

Here, for example, is Professor Haeckel thinking 
that he makes man more intelligible by discovering 
and emphasising his descent from a series of ape- 
like ancestors. It is curious that a man of science 





* “‘Monism as Connecting Religion and Science: the Confession 
of Faith of a Man of Science.” By Ernst Haeckel. ‘Translated 
from the German by J. Gilchrist, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D, London: 
A. & C. Black. 
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should imagine that he has simplified a problem as 
to our nature and origin, or even has done something 
towards its solution, by indicating, or even, let us say, 
proving the resemblance in organs and structure of 
man and his animal agnates. But problems often 
seem simple because of the simplicity of the mind 
that comes to them. And certainly it can only bea 
mind of remarkable metaphysical simplicity that 
imagines man made any more intelligible by being 
physiologically or biologically related to the animals 
below or around him. What is to be explained is no 
mere matter of affinity,or what may be termed the 
consanguinity indicated by descent; it is the differ- 
ences indicated by achievements that cannot be 
compared. The evidence that proves man to be, as 
regards physical organs and physiological functions, 
near of kin to the animals, makes the difference in 
their respective histories all the more wonderful. 
Would Professor Haeckel, or any other occupying 
his position, maintain that the differences in structure 
and organisation between the animal and the man 
are causes adequate to explain the differences in 
their respective histories and achievements? For 
ages, possibly far longer than those of man, the 
ape has lived, but he has never ceased to be the 
ape or improved upon the ancient ancestral method 
of climbing trees, cracking nuts, nursing progeny, 
or improving the architecture of his arboreal home. 
Where the hoariest ancestor stood, the latest 
descendant stands; as inarticulate, as socially 
undeveloped, as hideously human in aspect, as re- 
mote from humanity in act and achievement. What 
man has done in a shorter period, history tells 
only in small part. He has created the arts, he 
has formed the literatures, he has founded the states, 
he has produced the religions, he has evolved the 
civilisations that have at once expressed and realised 
his nature. Now what an infinitely little way the 
discovery of affinities between man and ape goes to 
explain the extraordinary differences in their his- 
tories ; and science is but an attempt to explain the 
differences by discovering their causes. And the 
causes are not discovered by any assimilation, how- 
ever intimate, of the brain of the ape to the brain of 
the man. Certainly, attempts like Haeckel’s to make 
man and animal on the basis of their respective 
organisations approximate, is no contribution to that 
last and highest science which seeks to discover the 
reason why the one, in the long centuries of bis 
existence on earth, h»s« accomplished so little, and the 
other has performed so much. The science which is 
conscious of the vastne-s of the problem will feel 
that attempts at solution by mere physiological 
factors are ridiculous enough for laughter, not 
serious enough for sober discussion. 

The standpoint, then, of the philosopher who 
seeks to discover the ultimate terms in which his faith 
as to the universe he would interpret may be stated, 
must be different from the standpoint of the man 
who cultivates a special science. So long as the 
latter keeps to hix own peculiar problem, he must 
solve it in the methods which experience has defined 
for him, and experiment proved to be serviceable ; but 
if be attempts to be a philosopher he must take in 
the whole scope of the problem before he can either 
discover the terms in which it can be stated, or find 
any factor which has promise of solution. If we 
start to explain the world by any abstract idea, 
whether we name it “substance,” or “force,” or 
“energy,” or “ether,” or “ space,” we shall necessarily 
reach an unscientific conclusion ; but if we begin with 
concrete being, we may discover a method which has 
promise of success. Now, the one real concrete that 
holds the key of the mystery, because it is the cul- 
mination of the whole past process which we term 
evolution or history, ix thought; what reads the 
universe is mind; what mind finds in the universe is 
order; and the only order mind can conceive is a 
rational order. If man can interpret the universe, it 
is because he is intellect ; if the universe can be inter- 
preted, it means that it is intelligible ; and the corre- 
lation of the intellect and the intelligible, carries us 











to a unity infinitely higher and more reasonable than 
the indescribable abstract which Professor Haeckel 
calls “ Monism,” but which he can neither rationally 
define nor scientifically prove. The realities of 
reason are the forces which work alike in him and in 
the universe. The individual is possible through the 
universal reason, and the process which has ended in 
mind finds in mind its fittest source. What is the 
thought in which evolution has ended but the articu- 
lation of the thought in which it began? 








ENGLISH AT OXFORD. 





HE scheme of the new school which is at last 

to provide the Oxford undergraduate with the 
means of studying his own language and his own 
literature as he studies those of Greece and Rome 
—only much better—is now before the world. Some 
criticism of it might have been saved, and some 
abusive language spared, if the regulations had been 
studied in the same way as the candidates will be 
required to study their books—in connection, that is, 
with the conditions under which they exist and from 
which they spring. Regulations of an examination, 
taken alone, do not tell even an expert very much. 
To judge of its working properly it must be seen at 
work. Specimen sets of papers at any rate must be 
available, and it must be known whether there is any 
customary law regulating their contents, as in Oxford, 
or none,as (apparently) in London. But something 
may be prophesied here from the bare regulations, 
if that Oxford tradition is read into them of which 
every Oxford Honour man must, one would think, 
have acquired some sort of idea. For instance, it is 
expressly stated that the examination is to include 
“the history of English literature, and of style in 
prose and verse.” This is to be covered by 
one paper; and we may trust Oxford examiners, 
with the traditions of other Honour Schools 
in Arts influencing their minds, to set papers 
which will draw from the best men the kind of 
answer produced now by the ablest First Classmen 
in Literis Humanioribus. And the very briefest 
comparison of the scheme with that of the unfor- 
tunate Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos 
at Cambridge—once, we believe, known to an un- 
responsive undergraduate population as “ Couriers” 
—might, one would imagine, have shown that the 
Oxford school, far from being its exact counterpart, 
differs from it in precisely the way that Oxford 
teaching generally differs from that of the sister 
University. To borrow the phraseology of another 
department of learning; it used to be the case, and 
in a great measure it still is so, that at Cambridge 
men learnt about things in themselves: at Oxford 
about things in their relations. In the instance 
before us this contrast certainly holds good. 

There are several ways of studying “literature ” 
for examination purposes and otherwise. There 
is the way followed at some schools for young 
ladies, and familiar enough, we fear, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The chief events in the 
life of an author, the titles of his chief works, 
a cut-and-dried appreciation, with or without 
a religious or moral application, and a specimen 
passage of twenty lines or so to end up with, fill not 
unrespectably many a lecture and each chapter of 
certain popular handbooks. You draw attention to 
Thomson's habit of eating peaches in his dressing- 
gown al fresco, or to Shakespeare’s bequest to his 
wife of his second-best bed. The nett result is ex- 
hibited in the remarks of one of Mr. Howells’ hero- 
ines to a possible admirer: “Scott isn’t American, 
is he? . I always get him mixed up with 
Cooper. ... I don’t see how anyone can keep the 
poets and the historians and novelists separate 
in their mind.” There is a more dignified and 
more learned but hardly less misleading method, 
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practised from the earliest times to the present 
century. You generalise and classify, and pass your 
impressions, treating all your authors as the scholars 
of the Renaissance treated “ the Ancients,” as if they 
had all been alive at once. You discuss the com- 
parative merits of “ the ancients and the moderns,” 
or contrast Homer with Virgil and Cowley with 
Pindar. You talk about the creative genius of the 
author as if he were the very Unconditioned itself. 
Or, again, in these Teutonised days you can adopt an 
inexpensive form of scholarship and original re- 
search. You can concentrate your attention on the 
text of the First Folio of Shakespeare, and the 
various conjectural emendations. Or you can de- 
compose any given book, after the manner of the 
school of Tiibingen, into a mosaic of pieces of various 
rough drafts, some written by the author, and 
some by his “devil” or “ghost.” To do this 
properly, there must not be much collateral evi- 
dence available; hence it is best applied to early 
works. But it is no doubt adaptable to modern ones 
—for example, to signed review articles by men 
of note. If a poet is a little loose in his prosody, 
you can count and classify the ends of his lines, and 
so construct a sort of automatic test of genuineness. 
This is not interesting, but it is scholarship; and 
it is always easy to examine and overthrow the 
result of the latest investigations in a manner which 
in the way of erudite footnotes leaves nothing to 
be desired. Far be it from us to condemn these 
processes altogether. They are not exactly litera- 
ture, but they sometimes help to some result of 
value, and at least they appeal to some extent to 
induction and not to intuition. Or you may 
generalise from an examination of the literature of 
a people at a given time to the “national psych- 
ology "—a subject which has a science, and, we be- 
lieve, a scientific periodical, all to itself. It is not 
always convincing, because, as historians, and 
political philosophers, too, are apt to forget, a people 
is still composed of separate individuals, and its one 
indwelling spirit, as detected by the science, is partly 
natural, partly artificial, and partly imaginary. 
Still, this view is only an exaggeration of the truth. 
A work of art, whatever the art, springs in large 
measure out of the general conditions of the time. 
A great book reflects much of the best thought of 
the time, if only because it is meant to be read. 
And the obvious way to study it is to see what part 
of the thought it does reflect. That is a simple 
statement of the character which differentiates the 
new school at Oxford, and indeed is the distinctive 
mark of Oxford teaching. There is philology, too; 
there is the history of style; there are critical 
questions—for which we may safely trust trained 
Oxford examiners; but the essential note of the 
course is the correlation of the literature with the 
history. 

Two or three misapprehensions of the position of 
the school, which have found their way into print, 
may just be noticed in conclusion. Much has been 
made of its possible disconnection from the Greek 
and Latin classics. Now, theoretically, we believe, it 
is possible for a man to come into the School without 
the University having tested his knowledge in these 
in any way whatever. But practically, not one man 
in fifty will come in—English education being what 
it is—who has not had enough classical training to en- 
able him to appreciate in some measure the somewhat 
indirect connection of English with Latin literature, 
and its much less direct connection with that of Greece. 
The exceptions will have to seek salvation in Maeso- 
Gothic philology, students of which habitually scout 
the title of “literary men.” Another misapprehen- 
sion is as to style and taste. In the school of all 
others which is characteristic of Oxford—known par 
excellence as “ Greats’ — nothing tells in a man’s 
favour like style. We do not mean a rhetorical 
or florid style, but a clear style—vigorous, condensed, 
showing power of continued thought and effective 
impression. Bad taste—where it can be shown—and 
diffuse or clumsy writing are fatal to any hope 








of high honours. There is much more scope for 
showing these demerits in the new school : and their 
effect will be more sure. And, finally, the object of 
an Oxford School is to train men: not to turn out 
Extension lecturers, ready-made and stamped with 
the name of the place of origin. That a man has 
just learnt is usually proof that he is not yet ready 
to teach. At any rate, all that his University 
education can do for him is to place him at the 
threshold of real knowledge. If his knowledge is 
not constantly growing afterwards in his mind—we 
do not mean merely by increment from without, but 
by taking new forms and exhibiting new combina- 
tions; by multiplying offsets like a bulb, or cross- 
fertilising like a greenhouse-shelf full of varieties of 
a flower—he has not been educated: he has only 
been drilled. 








THE “NEW HEDONIS™M.” 





LECTURE on the eternal sex-question was 
tA delivered at the Playgoers’ Club last Sunday 
evening, which proved too strong even for the 
stomach of a by no means squeamish institution. 
The lecturer, strange to relate, was none other than 
that erstwhile champion of Christianity against the 
attacks of less spiritual minor poets, Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. Mr. Le Gallienne proceeded to pour 
scorn upon marriage—the master-bond of Christian 
society, ever the first restraint against which the 
moral rebel turns—to defend a less regular association 
of the sexes,and to preach,as if he were uttering a new 
evangel, the old familiar doctrine of free-love, in the 
old familiar strains of the Hussites, the Danites, the 
Jumpers, the Oneida communities, the Communists— 
or, as it is the fashion now to call them, the Anarch- 
ists—and the rest of the endless family. One might 
fancy oneself listening to a lecture in the Tivoli- 
Vauxhall, or a prize composition by an orphan from 
M. Robin's academy of Cempuis, only that Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s essay is localised by its tincture of Mr. 
Grant Allen’s post-prandial philosophy, and its 
strong infusion of the sentiments which found 
expression in a recent controversy under the head- 
ing “ Prudes on the Prowl.” The newspapers have 
not ventured to report this lecture verbatim, but 
one of them remarks, “many a lady in the crowd 
must have felt that it would have been fitter for 
her to have read the New Gospel in her chamber 
than to have heard it in the hall in the vicinage of 
men.” It is not much above a twelvemonth since 
Mr. Le Gallienne, like a gallant young knight of 
chivalric story without fear and without shame, 
was defending Christ, the Founder of marriage, using 
as his weapon that vigorous and beautiful gift of 
words which he has received as an endowment; and 
it is only a matter of weeks, if we are not mistaken, 
since he has been delivering lectures to young men 
from church pulpits under the auspices of Christian 
ministers. The transformation is sudden to a 
lecture in the Playgoers’ Club on “The World, the 
Flesh, and—the Puritan.” But when one has a ten- 
dency for hot-gospelling, a weakness for tickling the 
groundlings, and a plentiful lack of ascertained 
principles, such transformations are easy, and one is 
liable to find oneself holding a brief for unexpected 
clients. If Mr. Le Gallienne does not pause in time, 
he may end as a second Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
Such a conclusion would be a sad instance of poetic 
injustice. 

We are more sorry for Mr. Le Gallienne than we 
can easily say ; and if we refer to his latest perform- 
ance here, it is not merely for the sake of dealing 
with his case as a very typical one, but also in the 
hope that a word in season may help him against 
the deplorable course towards which he seems 
drifting. We have admired his great talents—which 
have often served to brighten the pages of this 
journal—and admired the use he seemed desirous of 
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putting them to, and have looked forward with 
keen pleasure to their fuller and fairer development. 
He has seemed to us one of the young men who 
might yet wield a considerable influence for good 
upon their time. We cannot, therefore, see without 
concern the threatened prostitution of his gifts to an 
end for which they were not intended. What has 
happened to this young writer in so short a space it is 
not easy to understand, unless it be that, having suf- 
fered the sternly repressed and restricted youth (we 
do not know how this is, we only surmise) which so 
often accounts for violent revolts at a subsequent 
period, he is now, somewhat late in the season, sowing 
the wild oats of his intellect. It is the vice of the liter- 
ary temperament in these circumstances, when there 
is no judicious friend to pump cold water on it, to rush 
out of doors and blacken the market-place with the 
smoke which other men consume in private. This 
fact, and the spoiling that generally comes for a 
while from a too facile success, together with the 
disturbing appeal of an unhinged and voluptuous 
age, should explain much. Mr. Le Gallienne is now 
in that middle of the path of manhood where Dante, 
in the hour of the morning stars, met the brilliant- 
spotted leopard who sought to bar his way to the 
heights and turn him back— 


“Anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
Ch’ i’ fui per ritornar pii volte vdlto.” 


He has recently been to Paris for the first time, he 
told his audience on Sunday evening; he is be- 
wildered with the dazzle of life under conditions 
strange to his experience; he is sustaining at a 
new stage that combined assault of the passions 
which we all have to sustain; and at such a stage, 
into a mind not over-full, Mr. Grant Allen has 
poured the crude heady vintage which he calls 
his New Hedonism. It is this inexperience and 
naiveté of Mr. Le Gallienne which stir one to 
impatience, and we would add to disgust, if 
there was not also a good deal of pathos in the 
spectacle, when one sees him setting up for an 
evangelist in lubricity amongst what a recent writer 
calls the satyrs in silk hats. This milk-white hind 
strayed amongst the swine and exhibiting its 
sportive graces for their delectation is a spectacle 
which has in it something both grotesque and 
pitiful. For, be it noted, Mr. Le Gallienne does 
not enter this region of the lupanars, and speak its 
language, and call attention to its diseases, as the 
generous champion of those who suffer in it; his 
voice is not raised with the appeal which comes 
to us in a harsh and agonised cry from that 
strange book, “ Discords,” which is published this 
week by the author of “ Keynotes"—the cry of 
the victims of sin. He is on the side of the sinners, 
it appears. He does not think them strong enough ; 
he feels that they are in the minority (such is his 
knowledge of the world), and somehow in need of 
him to help them to sin more boldly. He is a 
Hedonist—we cannot do him the injustice of be- 
lieving that he has fully pondered the meaning of 
this word: has he reflected that as logical an end 
of Hedonism as any other is that passion which was 
once raised in Greece to the highest place, but which 
modern society, bad as it is, does not allow to be even 
named ?—an animalist, a sensualist, an egotistic 
voluptuary. His philosophy is the philosophy which 
leads to the degradation of women to chattels and 
playthings, to the debasing of men below the beasts, 
to the merciless trampling down of the poor, the 
weak, the ill-favoured, which causes peoples to lose 
their virility, and transforms free and prosperous 
states into anarchic desyotisms hastening to decay. 
What is one who calls himself even a neo-Christian 
doing in that galley? Before they chain him to 
an oar there, we advise him to escape from it. 

As for this New Hedonism of Mr. Grant Allen, al- 
though it is not newat all, having been tried and found 
a bitter fraud in Athens thousands of years ago, and 
elsewhere on several occasions since, it is a symptom 





of the age. The sciolism and credulity of an age which 
believes in Professor Huxley, but will not believe in 
God, is well illustrated in the manner in which Mr. 
Allen discovers a basis for his philosophy. He founds 
it upon a system of evolutionary ethics which even 
Professor Huxley declares does not exist, and which 
if it did exist would be directly opposed to the 
ruthless egoism of Mr. Allen’s creed. The impotence 
and despair of an age reduced to utter materialism 
are illustrated in the New Hedonist’s doctrine of 
sheer licence. But the New Hedonism is symptom- 
atic of the time in another and a more hopeful 
sense. The trouble of spirit which is vaguely behind 
it is a phenomenon in itself by no means to be 
condemned or feared, because, rightly directed, it 
may lead to a great good. It is the same trouble 
which came upon spirits when the glow of the 
Renaissance broke like a rich dawn upon the human 
mind, through the windows of its medisval house, 
moving it to quaint and naive expression, to 
the Venuses of Botticelli, the nymphs and cen- 
taurs of Cosimo and Signorelli. The problem 
then—which some great artists and poets solved, but 
whose solution violent events hindered of its 
full effects — was to find a synthesis between 
the new humanism and Christianity—Christianity 
which, though ever ancient, is ever young. To find 
a similar synthesis is the problem of the present 
age; and here is the great work—in the domains of 
art, of literature, of science, of government, of 
religion—in which minds who are in sympathy with 
both influences might secure a noble triumpb, worthy 
of the “new day” of the enthusiasts. Here is a 
work in which Mr. Le Gallienne, if he understood 
himself, is well calculated to lend valuable aid. Let 
him conquer the leopard in his path,and try. He 
was meant for something better than to be under- 
study to Mr. Grant Allen. 

Unless this synthesis is found, under the auspices 
of a broadened and more sympathetic religion, to 
govern and provide right satisfaction for the de- 
mands of an age in process of undergoing a great 
transition, to bring health to the sickly, unbalanced, 
uneasy, inflammatory spirits that are now pullu- 
lating in every stratum of civilised society, one 
may well take a pessimistic view of the future. 
Of six murderers hanged, or to be hanged, in 
England during these passing weeks, four were 
men who murdered women through impulses re- 
lated to lawless sexual passion. When we turn 
to the higher ranks of society — where one sees 
revived in country houses the morals of the Floren- 
tine villas during the plague, and where one hears 
spoken of, not whispered, things which recall the 
time when the poison-brewer was as essential a 
member of a lady’s valetaille as her jeweller—the 
portents are not more favourable. The swelling 
tribe of callow literary men, with their inane tricks 
of paradox and their delight in exhibiting themselves 
in the muck, the Tomlinsons whom Mr. Kipling has 
satirised, are fitting supernumeraries in the picture. 
If there were no other way out of this rottenness, 
one would be almost inclined to look with less 
aversion upon War, which, if it brought its train of 
misfortunes and crime, would at least call out again 
the manliness of nations, and summon men from the 
preoccupations of corrupt idleness to the exercise of 
the ancient and strenuous virtues. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





F Epicurus, his garden, and the suave philosophy 
taught in that delectable retreat, Landor has 
written at his best in his “ Epicurus, Leontion, and 
Ternissa.” “He bought himself a garden,” says 
Fénelon, “ which he cultivated himself. There he 
set up his school; he led a kindly and agreeable life 
with his disciples, whom he taught as he walked 
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about and worked. He was gentle and affable to all 
the world. He held there was nothing more noble 
than to apply oneself to philosophy.” Fénélon’s 
words will do very well for M. Anatole France— 
“doux et affable A tout le monde.” In his “ Jardin 
d’Epicure"’ (Paris, Calmann Lévy), M. France puts 
forth in his own person the opinions he has uttered 
hitherto through imaginary personages—M.Sylvestre 
Bonnard of the Institute, the worthy Abbé Jéréme 
Coignard, and others. They are the opinions of an 
amiable sceptic. Perhaps the word sceptic is too 
brutal, too aggressive, to suit a writer so modest, so 
filled with mansuetude. M. France, at any rate, if 
sceptic he be, wears his scepticism with a difference. 
Beauty and goodness, humility and charity, these are 
realities for him. What he distrusts is the intelligence. 
He is an anti-intellectualist. All thought is vain, he 
preaches, all science useless. He brings us back to 
the old precept: be as little children. “I know a 
little girl of mine,” he says in this volume, “ wiser 
than all the sages. She said to me a while ago: 
‘You see in books what you cannot see in reality, 
because it is too far off, or because it is past and 
gone. But what you see in books, you see ill and 
sadly. And little children ought not to read books. 
There are so many fine things to see, and things they 
have not seen; lakes, mountains, rivers, towns, and 
countrysides, the sea and ships, the sky and the 
stars!" Iam altogether of her mind. We have an 
hour to live: why burden ourselves with so many 
things? Why learn so much, since we shall never 
know anything? We live too much with books and 
not enough with nature; and we resemble the fool 
in the Younger Pliny, who pored over a Greek orator 
while under his very nose Vesuvius was engulfing 
five cities.” M. France has been nicknamed 
“Mademoiselle Renan;” but he is here very far 
from Renan, who, amid a welter of negation, 
stood firm by the supremacy of thought and 
science. M. France chooses rather to cast in his 
lot with the ignorant. Ignorance he thinks the 
necessary condition, not only of happiness, but of 
existence itself. If we knew everything, we could 
not endure life for an hour. The feelings which 
render it agreeable to us, or, at least tolerable, have 
their birth in a lie and are fed on illusions. As for 
science, it is a great error to suppose that scientific 
truths differ essentially from vulgar truths. They 
only differ in their extent and precision. An eye 
equipped with a microscope is none the less a human 
eye. It sees more things than other eyes, but does 
not see them differently. Your man of science 
multiplies the relations of humanity with nature, 
but he cannot modify in the least the essential 
character of those relations. He sees how certain 
phenomena are produced that escape us, but to him, 
as to us, it is forbidden to seek why they are pro- 
duced. The psychologists are in no better case. 
The “know thyself” of Greek philosophy is a 
mighty piece of folly. We shall never know either 
ourselves or others. And so it is an iniquitous 
abuse of the intelligence to employ it in the research 
of truth. Still less can it help us to a just judgment 
of men and their works. Perhaps you still cling toa 
belief in history ? But is there any impartial history ? 
And what is history? The written representation of 
past events. But what isan event? Is it any fact 
whatever? No, it is a notable fact. Now, how does 
the historian judge a fact to be notable or not? He 
judges arbitrarily, according to his taste and his 
character, his ideas—in fine, he judges as an artist. 
A fact is something infinitely complex. Shall the 
historian present facts in their complexity? That is 
impossible. He will represent them shorn of nearly 
all the individual features which belong to them, 
that is, truncated, mutilated, different from what 
they were. And even this is to suppose that the 
historian has certain testimony before him, whereas 
in reality he is deceived, and only bestows his confi- 
dence on this witness or that for reasons of sentiment. 

Beware of ratiocination, then, is the burden of M. 
France’s teaching. “Zeno demonstrated that the 








arrow in its flight is motionless. One might also 
demonstrate the contrary, though that, to speak 
the truth, would be more difficult.” A contin- 
uous argument on a complex subject will never 
prove anything save the cleverness of the mind 
which argues. Men cannot but have some ink- 
ling of this great truth, since they never let 
themselves be governed by reasoning. The most 
instinctive operations are generally those in which 
they succeed the best, and on those alone has 
nature founded the conservation of life and the 
perpetuation of species. Even wsthetics are spoiled 
for M. France by the consideration that they are 
based on reasoning. To get a foundation for criti- 
cism, people talk of tradition and universal consent. 
There is no such thing. General opinion, to be sure, 
favours certain works. But that is in virtue of a 
prejudice, and by no means of choice and spon- 
taneous preference. The works that everybody 
admires are those that nobody examines. We receive 
them as a precious burden, which we pass on, without 
a glance, toothers. A proof that the general accord 
is the result of sheer prejudice is that the one dis- 
appears with the other. Example: A passage of 
French prose, unsigned, was recently set in a military 
examination. All the newspapers turned it into 
ridicule. It was derided as some uncouth product 
of the barracks. It was, in reality, a passage of 
Michelet, Michelet of the best period. And one of the 
loudest scoffers was a fervent devotee of Michelet. On 
the other hand, what is recommended by a great name 
is sure to be blindly praised. Victor Cousin went into 
ecstasies over phrases of Pascal which have since 
been proved to be the blunders of a copyist. Ossian 
seemed the equal of Homer when he was believed 
to be an ancient. He was despised as soon as he 
was discovered to be Macpherson. Look, again, at 
the successive variations of criticism in the case of 
the greatest masterpieces. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury they praised Homer for having observed the 
rulesof epic poetry. “Be assured,” said Boileau, “that 
if Homer has used the word dog, that is because the 
word is noble in Greek.” These ideas strike us as 
ridiculous, The Iliad charms us to-day by the touch 
of the barbarous and primitive which we think we 
find in it. In another two hundred years this notion 
may seem equally absurd, for surely you will not 
count among the eternal verities this: that Homer is 
a barbarian, and that barbarism is admirable. And 
so M. France undermines criticism—himself so ad- 
mirable a critic! 

From the scepticism of M. Anatole France to the 
scepticism of Montaigne seems a natural transition. 
In the latest volume of “Les Grands Ecrivains 
Francais” (Hachette) M. Paul Stapfer vigorously 
combats the common judgment that Montaigne was 
a sceptic—thereby supplementing the attempt of 
M. Faguet in his recent “Etudes sur le Seiziéme 
Siécle,” to show that Montaigne was “trés sérieux.” 
Pascal, in the supposed interest of Christian 
apologetics, exaggerated this scepticism of Mon- 
taigne; Voltaire did the same, for the very opposite 
reason. But is a man a sceptic, asks M. Stapfer, 
because he is a sage and bestows the well-deserved 
name of “Anerie” on trenchant dogmatism, on cock- 
sure affirmation, or on headstrong stupidity? Is hea 
sceptic for believing, with all the great doctors of 
Catholicism and Protestantism, that the verities 
of faith are undemonstrable? As for Montaigne’s 
“egoism,” it is only the exhibition of its own image 
to humanity in the picture of a certain individual. 
“ Chaque homme,” says the author of the “ Essais,” 
“porte la forme entiére de 'humaine condition. Je 
me communique au monde par mon étre universel.” 
The error would be in supposing each of us offers 
“la maitresse forme de l'humaine nature,” in giving 
our own opinion, humours, fantasies, as rules, in 
taking Michel de Montaigne as the one typical man. 
Of that “Anerie,” M. Stapfer maintains, Montaigne 
is guiltless. This is a lucid and sensible work of 
M. Stapfer’s; particularly good in its contrast of 
Montaigne and Rousseau, and in its demonstration 
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of the Montaignesque elements in such men as 
Renan and Taine. Indeed, all the later volumes of 
this series of “ Grands Ecrivains” have been of 
notable excellence; and it is matter for regret that 
the English translations of the series, begun some 
time ago, have not been continued. 








THE ART OF NOT GROWING OLD. 





“ W* should never grow old,” writes Mr. Andrew 

Lang in reproof of Mr. Gosse; “it is only a 
bad, lazy habit, bred of town life. While there are 
links, while there is Lord’s, while there are salmon in 
the streams, there is no sort of use in growing old.” 
Iam afraid that some people, who think they hear 
the first fluttering of the sere, the yellow leaves, will 
be cast down by this saying. We cannot all tramp 
the links and thrash the stream; we are not all dis- 
posed to handle the bat, or draw fresh supplies of the 
elixir of youth from the spectacle of Eton and Harrow 
in breathless conflict on a hard wicket. Personally, 
I cannot say that cricket was ever to me one of the 
stings of ambition. As a boy I was renowned for 
the possession of those useless members known as 
“butter fingers.” An easy “catch,” hovering over 
my head, was usually regarded by the entire field 
with a sort of contemptuous desperation. The 
inevitableness of my destiny was to miss it; and on 
one occasion when a very hard ball, full at my chest, 
chanced to stick in the hands extended purely for 
protection, the unspeakable disgust of the batsman’'s 
face fairly cowed me in my unexpected glory. But 
it has been a boon in the after-years, for I never 
think of it without feeling younger. Then there is 
the day when I went rabbit-shooting—or, rather, 
accompanied the sportsmen to a field where the 
harvesters were at work, and the rabbits ran out of 
the corn to destruction. They were not a pleasant 
sight—those poor little quivering bloodstained lunips 
of brown fur. Possibly I did not enter into the 
sport with the glee of country lads to the manner 
born ; at all events, my depression prompted one of 
the men to a new entertainment. 

“Here, you mealy-faced young Cockney! Have 
you ever fired a gun?” 

I admitted that I had not. He expressed his 
entire disbelief in my capacity to hit his cap on a 
sheaf at twenty yards. I agreed, but was willing to 
try. The awful weapon was put into my trembling 
hands. I shut my eyes, and pulled the trigger. 

“ Blest if the young cub hasn't riddled it!” said 
the owner of the cap, in deep chagrin. My in- 
evitableness was again at fault, but some of the 
rabbits of the morning's slaughter were avenged. 
When I recall this incident, I don’t feel a day more 
than ten. 

This faculty of reviving boyhood at will may be 
strongly recommended as a safeguard against age. 
Before you rise in the morning, spend half an hour 
in renewing yourself, so to speak, in the bud. Call 
back not simply your successes in that state—pro- 
bably a very limited exercise of memory—but your 
mortifications, the early anguish of the birch, the 
first snub from beauty, the sorry figure you cut 
in that encounter with an urchin half your size, 
the ineffectual tears you shed in sundry predica- 
ments. When those tears bubble up again, they 
make a perfect bath of youthful vigour. I im- 
merse myself frequently in those distant sorrows, 
and emerge from them as fresh as from the morning 
tub. Little did I think, when other boys of more 
robust fibre taunted me with this girlish facility of 
woe, that I should bless it in after-life. Old Dumas 
has turned to account the cheerful legend of the 
aged necromancers who made themselves young 
again by bathing in the blood of virgins. I can 
assure the middle-aged that they need not resort to 
this inhuman process for the recovery of adolescent 
bloom. All they have to do is to pass part of that 














half-hour before getting up in vivid reminiscences of 
childhood’s bitter moments. In this aspect, child- 
ren crying in the night, children crying for the 
light, with nothing but a cry, have a utility 
the poet never dreamt of. I remember one burst 
of grief caused by the mother of a companion. 
Jealous I think she must have been of that emotion 
which bedewed my apple cheek at a moment's notice, 
for her son was singularly hardened for his years. 
She came to the school one day, and told the master 
that I had insulted her family—heaven knows how ! 
At this inexplicable accusation I lifted up my voice 
and howled. Long afterwards she lived in my 
private Chamber of Horrors as the supreme incarna- 
tion of cruelty and vindictiveness, much worse than 
Bloody Mary, Lucrezia Borgia, and other historical 
ladies who occupied minor pedestals of infamy in 
that exhibition. But I am grateful to her now— 
during that half-hour in the morning—and when I 
look at myself in the glass, I perceive that I am only 
fourteen. 

Another excellent device is to ponder (still in 
that half-hour) your most successful jokes. Not 
those you make now, which may not be highly 
esteemed by the fraternity of professional jesters, 
amongst whom, perhaps, your efforts in this line are 
rather small beer, but the first emanations of a 
superior mind. Groping in the strata of my personal 
development, I find a pleasing fossil in the shape of 
a joke in the Latin tongue. It pops out of the 
dusty past like the skull of Yorick out of the grave. 
Gone from me, alack ! is all the Latinity I ever had ; 
but this recollection relates incompletely to a line in 
Virgil. I stood in class one morning, stumbling 
through the construction of that poet, when there 
came from the lower school a procession of offenders 
to receive their customary punishment from the 
headmaster. I can see them now—lI even remember 
their names, and summon up the bucolic fatalism of 
their visages. Probably, by this time, they are 
prosperous farmers, graziers, and what not. I dare- 
say each of them has a considerably larger stake in 
the country than I am ever likely to possess. I 
should not be surprised to hear that they sit in 
Parliament for agricultural constituencies. But in 
this early period of their lives they were doggedly 
incapable of conjugation and declension; and every 
morning they filed before the seat of judgment, and 
stared fixedly at the refined bamboo which hung 
with careless grace upon the magisterial desk. The 
headmaster sat back in his chair, and gazed at them 
with humorous resignation. There was no anger in 
his blue eyes—Celtic eyes, Mr. Grant Allen may be 
pleased to know—only a mock despair. What had 
he done that fate—these four fates—should be thrust 
upon him daily in the middle of the “ Aineid,” when 
his spirit was far from the refined bamboo, away on 
the plains of Troy, with grandsire Priam, and pious 
Eneas, and the two gentlemen who dance respectful 
attendance, like Rosencrantz and gentle Guilden- 
stern, or, being united by a quaint conjunction, like 
the Siamese twins? It struck me that there was a 
line in the very passage we were construing, which 
echoed this plaint. “Quid tantum,” it began—lI for- 
get the rest—which I repeated in a stage whisper. 
Then rose six feet of impressive majesty, shaking 
with laughter, and declaimed this line to the as- 
tonished culprits. It saved them, though they never 
knew why. They do not think of it now, I warrant, 
amidst their beeves or cotton bales. It does not 
tickle them suddenly in the middle of the Cattle 
Show. But when I survey the glass again, I have 
cheated time out of twenty years. 

This prescription is at fault, of course, if the 
aging patient has no memories of boyhood, no fount 
of bygone tears, no early jokes in the classics. For 
such a case I should say,“ Try curiosity ; cultivate, 
if Nature will permit you, two grey hairs—just two; 
and, in the course of conversation, make a point of 
putting on the hands of time by a good decade.” If, 
for example, you are actually forty, you can begin a 
sentence, in a tone of chastened melancholy. thus: 
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“When a man gets to fifty”; whereupon you will 
notice a start of surprise in your auditors, and a 
pleasing expression of incredulity in their speaking 
features. If you manage this stroke with skill, the 
response will be, “Oh, we know you can’t be 
more than thirty-two”; and in a trice you are 
a young man, comparatively. Somebody has 
definitely knocked nearly ten years off your age, and 
you accept at once the verdict of public opinion. 
The effect may be enhanced by bringing the two 
grey hairs into play, if you have them; for you run 
your hand through your locks, and murmur pensively, 
“ Yes, but grey hair is a sad tell-tale”; on which the 
company, especially ladies, always sympathetic in this 
affair, exclaim, “Grey hair! But you have none. 
It is beautifully brown,” or black, as the case may 
be. This strategy is promising if you take care to 
sit in a good light. But, on the whole, curiosity is 
the safest specific. It is not dependent on intellect, 
which may fail any of us at the critical juncture, 
nor on the disarmament of uncomfortable shrewd- 
ness in others. You need no equipment save an 
insatiable interest in the world, and endless specula- 
tion about your fellows. When you feel this 
resource, even in the beaten track of labour, curiosity 
is born, a lusty infant, rocking whose cradle is more 
healthful than golf or salmon. And then the image 
in the glass never grows old. 








THE DRAMA. 





‘THE CHIEFTAIN ” —“ Dr. BILL” —“ THEATRICALS.” 


HOSE whose theatrical memory carries them 
back to the German Reeds’ entertainment in 

the year 1867—I do not pretend to be one of them— 
may recollect The Contrabandista, by two promising 
youngsters, Messrs. A. Sullivan and F. C. Burnand. 
Many things have bappened since then, musical 
knighthoods among them; but Mr. F. C. Burnand 
remains unchanged ; he is still a promising youngster. 
He is still revelling in the joyous cockneyism of 1867, 
still grinding out the puns which, one supposes, were 
expected in that remarkable period. His old work, 
expanded and renamed The Chieftain, now fills the 
bill at the Savoy. Its story, amusing enough, tells 
how a cockney tourist in Spain, captured by brigands 
—there were still Spanish brigands in 1867—is com- 
pelled to become their chief; and you can see for 
yourselves the sort of fun likely to be made out of the 
contrast between a timid little Twickenham house- 
holder and such fearsome surroundings. The local 
colour, you will have guessed, is supplied by a liberal 
sprinkling of boleros, fandangos, sombreros, and other 
nouns in “o” which were known to be cosas de 
Espaiia by the Londoner of 1867. But the puns— 
those cosas de Burnandia—well, well! Paciencia ! as 
our librettist would say: “ Paciencia y barajar ! 
(which speaks for itself).’ “ You're tainted wit- 
nesses,” says someone. “ Not tainted,” is the reply, 
“ H’-Eye-witnesses. . .. “I'm not to be bullied.” 
“No, not bullied, but cowed.” ... “The money? I 
haven't got it. Borrow.” “ Borrow in Spain?” ... 
Aix is an “ Aix-cellent place.” ... Even our old 
school-day friend “out on the Spree” is not for- 
gotten. . . . A sentinel points his gun at a lady. 
“Young man, don’t you know it’s very rude to 
point?” “Ugly looking dogs,” says someone 
else, “all pointers.” Ob, the’ brave days of 
1867! Let us be grateful to Mr. Burnand for re- 
capturing their first fine careless rapture. Promis- 
ing, promising youngster! I should suspect him 
to be quite capable of asking us why a miller 
wears a white hat, or when a door is not a door. 
What an enviable temperament! Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music is understood to be almost entirely new. 
It is full of grace, humour, and distinction, being 
Sir Arthur's; but I could have wished, for the sake 
of archeological completeness, that we might have 





had nothing but the music of 1867. What sort of 
music Sir Arthur wrote in those early days I confess 
I don’t know. The only music of 1867 that I remember 
is street music. That was milder, I think, less 
aggressive, than it is now. The barrel-organs had 
not then been superseded by the horrible “ piano” 
variety. The muffin bell still tinkled pleasantly in 
the quiet streets on the south of the Strand. Ah, 
Mr. Burnand, if you could take me, in very deed, back 
to 1867, I could find it in my heart to forgive you 
even your puns. 

At the Court Theatre they have revived Mr. 
Hamilton Afdé’s (when it is not M. Albert Carré’s) 
Dr. Bill, a lively farce first produced at the 
Avenne three or four years ago. How lively it is 
may be gathered from one specimen—the crisis of 
the second act. There are four doors—-two locked, 
two open. Behind one locked door are a young 
doctor, a nervous old lady, and a shower-bath 
(active). Behind another (in the dark) are the 
doctor's bride and a “ Johnny ” who supposes her to 
be the lady of his heart. At the third door stands 
the nervous old lady’s husband (partially dressed) ; 
at the fourth enters an excitable superintendent of 
police with a revolver. The keys of the locked doors 
have disappeared—down the backs of the partially- 
dressed gentleman and of the wife of the infuriated 
superintendent. A man who can invent an absurd 
situation like this, and make it seem plausible, is 
undoubtedly a man who can write farce. Miss Haw- 
trey and Miss Lottie Venne are in the piece—and 
what more could you want? 

In a second volume of “Theatricals” (Osgood, 
McIlvaine) Mr. Henry James prints two more un- 
acted plays, The Album and The Reprobate. Plays, 
perhaps, is hardly the word; Mr. James more cor- 
rectly describes them as “ exercises ’—that is, 
“dramatic bids made by the neophyte and not 
taken up.” For their airy unreality, their faint 
suggestion of a drawing-room game, they might 
almost be called “charades.” Then, again, there are 
reminiscences of a Musset proverbe about them, and 
this not only in the marivaudage of the personages, 
but in the choice of some little “ property” as a 
pivot for the action—for Musset’s rings (Jl faut 
qu'une porte) and purses (Une caprice) we have a 
sketch-book (Thé Album) or a photograph (The Repro- 
bate). Shall I make a clean breast of it? I find Mr. 
James's critical preface much more interesting than 
his dramatic exercises or charades or whatever they 
are. I cannot “see” his pieces; the situations, the 
entrances and exits, alarums and excursions, strike me 
(perhaps wrongly; I confess to being an extremely bad 
hand at materialising printed plays) as unworkable. 
Still less do I “ hear” his dialogue. It is a conscien- 
tions essay, no doubt, in that langue littéraire 
parlée, which Edmond de Goncourt speaks of in a 
recent volume of his diary as proper to the stage; 
that is, it aims at the ease and naturalness of 
conversation, with the selection, the economy of 
literature. But it is always Mr. Henry James’s 
peculiar selection and his peculiar ease. In fact, all 
the characters strike one as making little quotations 
—cut into short lengths—out of Mr. Henry James’s 
novels. This is my personal impression; I give it 
with all hesitation. Bunt on one point I am more 
confident. Mr. James abuses the “echo.” I take 
a page at random, and read :— 


Blanche. Anything that was on that table ? 
Paul. Nothing that was on that table. 


Blanche. Imposeibly dull? 
Paul. Impossibly lively. 


Blanche. My uncle has mentioned it. 
Paul. Yes, he always mentions it! 


This is tiresome. I might go on to speak of the 
artificiality of the personages. They are each a 
plane superficies, not a solid ; there is nothing on the 
“other side” of them. But this, it seems, was 
intentional; the author has purposely sought “the 
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bland air of the little domestic fairy tale.” But why 
choose so difficult a theatrical adventure? Whoso 
undertakes it, undertakes to interest us without 
illuding us—an undertaking which, if one looks round 
the theatrical stock, will, I think, be found to be 
rarely successful without the aid of poetry or 
music. No wonder that Mr. James complains of the 
difficulties which beset “ the perverted man of letters 
freshly trying his hand at an art of which, in 
opposition to his familiar art, every rule is an 
infraction, every luxury a privation, and every 
privilege a forfeiture, so that he has, if possible, even 
more to unlearn than to learn.” One thing I am 
particularly glad to see from Mr. James's preface ; he 
holds fast by the rigid distinction of dramatic species. 
“Tt is difficult,” he says, “to enter into the ethics of 
an author who is not clear about the duty resting on 
a drama, large or small, to make up its mind about 
itself and decide definitely what it shall pretend to 
pass for. As a comedy can only arrive at 
its distinguishing form if the idea at its root be a 
comedy-idea, so the possession of this idea commits 
it from the first to the responsibility of congruity. 
It must be pitched in the key of its nature. If it 
forfeits its harmony with its type it forfeits every- 
thing. But that is all rudimentary.” Yes, but like 
many other rudimentary things, it is too often 
overlooked. A. B. W. 








ARMENIA AND THE POWERS: A CASE 
FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, December 8th, 1894. 

INCE my last letter, written two weeks ago, 
kK) there has been a very decided change in the 
situation here, The vigorous and determined action 
of the British Ambassador, with the support of 
Russia and France to some extent, has made an 
impression upon the Sultan, and at least opened-his 
eyes to the critical position of his empire. It is 
very possible that he was himself deceived as to the 
massacres at Sassoun. He now acknowledges the 
fact, and his present anxiety is to prove that there 
was a real Armenian rebellion at Sassoun, and that it 
was in putting down this revolt that the atrocities 
were unhappily committed. There is no doubt 
about the fact that the orders for the final attack 
upon the Armenians were sent by him personally, so 
that his personal honour is at stake. 

Partly in view of this fact, and partly to escape 
the ultimatum presented to him by Sir Philip 
Currie, he appealed last week to the American 
Minister to appoint a member on the Turkish Com- 
mission sent out to investigate. The Washington 
Government declined to do so; but, at the united 
request of the Turkish and British Ministers at 
Washington, finally consented to order the American 
Consul at Sivas to make an independent investi- 
gation at Sassoun. If the Sultan honestly accepts 
this, and gives to Mr. Jewett, the American Consul, 
the necessary facilities, we shall have a report which 
will be trustworthy, as no man in Asia Minor is 
better qualified to undertake such a work. 

But it may be six months before a report can be 
made. Sassoun is almost inaccessible in winter. 
The snow is already three or four feet deep all 
over that region. The villages have been destroyed. 
Those who were not massacred have escaped to 
the mountains. If the bodies were left unburied, 
as they were at Batak, they are buried now under 
the snow. The testimony of the Kurds and 
Turks who were engaged in the affair, and 
who have been boasting of their deeds in Erzeroum, 
Van, and Bitlis, will not be accessible to Mr. Jewett. 
The task of finding out the truth will be a long and 
difficult one ; and if we are to wait for it before any- 
thing more is done, nothing will come of it, and the 
Sultan will have once more checkmated Europe. 
This result is the more to be feared, if it is true, as 





reported to-day, that the Sultan has appointed a 
Commission of ex-Grand Viziers to investigate and 
report to him on the whole question of the 
Armenians—their rights, claims, and complaints, 
their attempts at rebellion, and the way in which 
these have been dealt with by the authorities. 

Europe, and England especially, ought not to be 
content with such subterfuges, designed to prevent 
their interference in behalf of the Christians in 
Turkey. Nothing will be done unless the Great 
Powers insist upon some definite action to secure 
the lives and property of the Christians in Armenia, 
and the restoration of those rights to all Christian 
subjects which have been abrogated by the present 
Sultan. Let the Sassoun affair be investigated, but 
this will not give any security to the suffering 
Christians in Armenia or restrain the Kurds. Let 
the Sultan get all the light he can from his ex-Grand 
Viziers; but unless he changes the whole policy of 
his reign, and abandons his present system of Palace 
government, he will take no effectual measures to 
restore to the Christians any of their rights. Just 
now he is alarmed, and may listen to reason, without 
an occupation of Armenia by Russia, if he is pressed 
by specific demands; but we are already too familiar 
with all this business of investigations, Commissions, 
and promised reforms in Syria, in Crete, in Bosnia, 
in Bulgaria, and in Macedonia. We have not for- 
gotten how the Sultan fired his famous Constitution 
into the face of the Conference of Constantinople 
from the guns of his ironclads in the Golden Horn. 

No investigation can throw any new light on the 
condition of the Armenians. We know all about it 
now. It is intolerable. The Sassoun massacre is 
only an incident. If nothing is done, we shall see it 
repeated on a larger scale. The Armenian Catholicos 
of Etchmiadzin is to go to St. Petersburg to con- 
gratulate the new Czar, and, if permitted to do so, 
he will present to him a statement as to the con- 
dition of his people in Armenia. If he tells what he 
presumably knows, it will be a paper to stir the 
heart of all Europe. 

The Turks are now publishing evidence to prove 
that the people in Armenia are rebellious. We have 
in the Constantinople papers a detailed official state- 
ment of a raid by six Armenian revolutionists on 
the Persian frontier a month ago. It may be true. 
If true, it was foolish. But I should like to know 
the history of those six men. A man was condemned 
here last summer for attempting to assassinate an 
Armenian magnate who was believed to be acting 
against his people. This would-be assassin was a man 
from near Van. For many years he was a trusted 
watchman in a mill here, and laid up some money. 
He then went back to his native village, bought a 
small farm, stocked it, and took his mother and sister 
to live with him. The Kurds came down one day, 
outraged the women, and carried off his stock and 
everything of value on his farm. He went to Van 
to demand justice, and was thrown into prison at 
once on the pretence that he had not paid his taxes. 
After some months in prison he was finally liber- 
ated, and returned to Constantinople to begin life 
anew. Was it strange that such a man should be- 
come the agent of the revolutionary committee at 
Athens? There are thousands of men in Armenia 
to-day who have suffered in the same way. If six 
or sixty of them have become brigands, does this 
justify the massacres of Sassoun? Does it prove that 
the Armenians have no claim upon the sympathy of 
Europe ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





OUR HISTORICAL FOUNDATION. 


S1r,—Every prudent Liberal will be glad to find that Lord 
Rosebery, in his speech at Devonport, took the same line as you 
and your correspondent “ Lux,” in deprecating the academic 
controversy as to the merits of the bi-cameral system, and as to 
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what surt of second chamber (if any) we should be willing to 
establish or acquiesce in. To prolong such a controversy would 
be to throw not so much the constitution as the party into the 
melting-pot. But irrelevancies and misunderstandings are 
almost inevitable when we approach a grave constitutional 
question, where the premises are less definite and tangible than 
in the case of those questions of finance or the franchise which 
have been heretofore the main subject of our political debate. 
May I suggest that one way to avoid them, or to minimise 
them, is to pursue the historical method, leaving metaphysics to 
the Secotchmen? It was in this way that Coke and Hampden 
and Pym approached the constitutional questions of their day, 
claiming the right to restore and develop rather than to destroy 
and reconstruct. The Reform Bill of 1832 was the removal of 
exerescences which had made the Commons House no longer 
represent the commons (communitas) of England. The removal 
of the absolute veto of the peers will only be the return to the 
true theory of the constitution, which has been obscured during 
recent years by the usurpations of the Tory party. 

If your space were not too precious, I could show that at no 
time since the Wars of the Roses—when the old nobility were 
destroyed in civil eonflict—has the claim of some lords that their 
House is entitled to overbear the will of the people been 
acquiesced in by the people, or even advanced by most peers. 
The power to create new peers was, until comparatively recently, 
an effective check upon the veto. The creation of new peers and 
their endowment by the Tudors prevented the House of Lords 
from resisting the Reformation. During the struggle between 
King and Parliament the House of Lords might almost be said 
to have been ignored, so little was any notion of its equality with 
the Commons thought of. King Charles fought for his kingship 
without laying any stress on the support he received from the 
majority of the lords, spiritual and temporal. If, during or in con- 
sequence of the Revolution, higher claims began to be made by or 
on behalf of the Whig lords who in the hour of crisis played so pa- 
triotic a part, the party, as a whole, was too true to its principles to 
allow sucha usurpation. The controversy onthe Peerage Billof1719 
—taken in connection with the creations of peers by Bolingbroke 
—is not without its serious bearing on the controversy of to-day, 
and might at another time be made the subject of more detailed 
inquiry. The Tories of that day—aided by that great man, 
Robert Walpole—asserted in effect the right of the Ministry 
possessing the confidence of the majority of the House of 
Commons to overcome, by the creation of peers, the veto of 
the House of Lords. Sunderland and Addison, by restricting 
the power of creation, would have prevented the threat which 
proved effective in 1832, and might have anticipated by nearly 
two centuries the deadlock in which we find ourselves to-day, 
when the power to create new peers is no longer a practicable 
method of overcoming the veto. They would have removed, as 
Mr. Lecky puts it, “the only means which the Constitution 
provides for overcoming, in extreme cases, the opposition of the 
Lords.” 

But without dwelling on the inconsistency between Lord 
Salisbury and the Tory party of the reigns of Anne and 
George I., it can be clearly shown that the present contention 
of the Tory leaders is inconsistent with the view of the Con- 
stitution taken by their predecessors less than thirty years ago. 
The recently published Life of Sir John Macdonald, by his 
secretary, Mr. Joseph Pope, is certainly not coloured by any 
prejudice in favour of British or Canadian Liberalism ; but it 
contains what one must describe as a revelation of the highest 
importance. The third Ministry of Lord Derby was in office 
from July, 1866, to February, 1868, and Lord Cranbourne was 
Secretary for India and Lord Carnarvon Secretary for the 
Colonies, until the two close friends and colleagues resigned 
in March, 1867. It was the pride of the Government that 
they arranged, through their spokesman, Lord Carnarvon, 
in concert with the Canadian delegates, the Cunstitution of 
the Dominion of Canada, passing the British North America 
Act into law early in the session of 1867. It was the object, 
both of John Macdonald and of the Home Government, to make 
the Parliament of the Dominion as nearly as possible a replica of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, and the Senate was to be 
a Canadian House of Lords. “We resolved,” said John Mac- 
donald in the Parliament of Canada, “that the constitution 
of the Upper House should be in accordance with the British 
system as nearly as circumstances would allow. An hereditary 
Upper House is impracticable in this young country. . . . The 





only mode of adapting the English system to the Upper House 
is by conferring the power of appointment on the Crown (as the 
English peers are appointed), but that the appointment should 
be for life.” The system of nomination was accordingly intro- 
duced in the resolutions drawn up by the provincial delegates. 
But the jealousy of the colonies of one another made them wish 
to vary in another particular the British Constitution. They 
proposed that the Senate should be limited to a fixed number, 
chosen in certain proportions from the various provinces. 

To this new Peerage Bill the Conservative Government 
made the same objection which Sir Robert Walpole had urged 
against the Peerage Bill of Sunderland 15) years before. 
The Senate would lack the essential feature belonging to the 
House of Lords, that the Ministry responsible to the House of 
Commons can, by new creations, overawe the veto and prevent a 
deadlock. A Senate of life members limited in numbers could 
only be very slowly changed. What, one may ask, would Lord 
Carnarvon have thought of a Senate in which one party had a 
permanent and practically unalterable predominance ? 

The point was evidently carefully considered by the Cabinet. 
Lord Carnarvon on 29th January, 1867, asked Macdonald to let 
him have a memorandum in writing on the subject. To this he 
replied on the 30th, after stating the original Canadian or gg : 
“We left the case there, but your Lordship called our 
attention to the chance of a deadlock. To meet your Lordship’s 
views, and, as we understand it, the opinion of the Cabinet, we 
offered this suggestion”—and he goes on to explain his new 
proposal, which was not very different from that ultimately 
inserted in the British North America Act. The Governor, with 
the advice of his Council, was, in case of deadlock, ‘‘ to add to 
the Upper House a sufficient number to carry the measure, 
provided that such Bill was carried at its third reading in the 
Commons by a majority of two out of the three sections of 
which the Confederation is composed.” 

I have underlined the words, “the opinion of the Cabinet.” 
Lord Salisbury was a member of that Cabinet. Can he explain 
why he is now in favour of an absolute veto being exercised by 
the House of Lords, whereas in 1867 he was carefyl to provide 
that a Constitution framed on the model of the British should 
afford the means by which the Commons could make their will 
prevail ? The limitation of the veto is only a new way of doing 
what our forefathers could do by creating peers. It is the 
necessary constitutional corollary to the train of circumstances 
which has made the House of Lords unalterably Tory. In this 
belief I venture to purloin an honoured name, and sign myself, 

HIisToRIcvs. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Str,-—I venture to think that the thanks of all who desire a 
healthy issue of the great controversy as to the House of Lords are 
due to you for the persistence and lucidity with which you have 
urged its paramount importance and real nature and limits. Mr. 
Balfour’s recent speech at Nottingham was a significant indica- 
tion as to the position this question really holds. During the 
last two months four or five Conservative or “ Unionist” candi- 
dates have been weekly addressing the electors in the various 
divisions of that borough and county. Their speeches have been 
filled with a multifarious assortment of topics, but among them 
that of the House of Lords (so far as can be gathered from the 
reports) has beenconspicuousbyits absence. But downcomes their 
leader, and, at a great meeting of his supporters, and with these 
candidates sitting on his platform, he pointedly omitted to en- 
dorse in any way the promises they had been lavishly scattering 
abroad, and devoted himself solely and simply to an incisive and 
characteristic defence of the hereditary and irresponsible Hoase. 
No declaration could well be stronger on the part of the Opposi- 
tion leader (and possibly Conservative Prime Minister) of the 
correctness of your assertion that this subject now “holds the 
field.” 

After recent and ample opportunities of gauging what is in 
the minds of those whom I represent in the House of Commons, 
I am quite satisfied that their paramount desire is that the 
decisive supremacy of the elected aud representative House 
should now be settled and secured. They are disposed to concur 
with the remark the Attorney-General is reported to have made 
at Chatham recently, that it is a matter which has been too long 
delayed. Of course, the precise procedure when Parliament 
meets on February 5th must be left with the Government. For 
my own part, anything like detailed discussion of this outside 
the House of Commons so far in advance seems rather useless— 
not to say unwise. For as even the member of only a few weeks 
old finds and knows, the conduet of business by Government 
depends often—very often indeed—rather on certain, inexorable, 
and hard facts than on the wishes or determination of the Cabinet. 
The relatively small proportion of the time of the House 
allotted by its Standing Orders to Government; the power of 
a single member to stop all business (however earnestly its 
transaction may be desired by all the rest) after a specified 
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moment ; the rigid exigencies of national finance before Easter ; 
above all, the composition and size of the majority—all these and 
other factors will be found potent if not pitiless as regards the 
choice and conduct of Parliamentary business in the Session of 
1895. And after all, in this connection it may be well to bear in 
mind the absolute truth of the words which many of us heard 
from Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in his place in Parliament on 
19th July last:—*“1 do not think in the history of our legisla- 
tion for the last twenty years you can find any Parliament in 
which more has been done, that is, as to the importance of 
the Bills which have been passed. It is a matter of fact.” 
It is surely hardly surprising if a Parliament of which this 
can be said does not exhibit in some of its aspects all the fresh- 
ness and vigour of youth. 

Turning now to the nature and limitation of the controversy. 
I desire to say how accurately your words—“ The question of 
one Chamber or two Chambers is one that the Liberals of to-day 
are ready to put off indefinitely ’"—express the feeling of those 
whom I represent and, I am satisfied, of many others. The one 
vital point is that the elected representatives of the nation 
should be as supreme in matters of legislation as they are with 
respect to the fate of a Ministry, peace or war, control of ad- 
ministrative and national finance. Of course, no reasonable 
person desires to press the Government prematurely for the 
precise terms of their “resolution”; buat I do not hesitate to 
say frankly that the resolution of the great representative con- 
ference at Leeds contains the “irreducible minimum” on the 
subject. What I trust the supporters of the Government 
may confidently await from the feader of the House at the 
outset of the Session is a clear declaration of the intention 
of the Government as to the course they propose to 
take with respect to the subject of the announcement so 
solemnly made on their behalf by the late Prime Minister 
on Ist March last, that the differences between the two Houses 
were “such as to create a state of things of which we are com- 
pelled to say that in our judgment it cannot continue.” I, for 
one, am well content to wait till Parliament meets for this 
declaration, and for a very good reason. It must and can only 
effectively be given in the only place where a vote can be given 
which affects the life of an pF mee treet Words spoken in 
the House of Lords are, no doubt, important according to the 
individual from whom they proceed. But it is in the Commons, 
and by the leader of the House, speaking on behalf of the 
Cabinet, that such language of high constitutional import can, 
according to precedent, only fitly be uttered—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 
Wren Head, Sealby, near Scarborough, 

December 13th, 1894. 


Joun E. Ex.is. 


“THE RURAL REVOLUTION.” 


Srr,—In your article as above you say, “ What happened on 
this Tuesday (December 4th) is certainly not known to us yet, 
and may possibly take the best part of the year to determine. 
If all the reporters in all the country had been concentrated on 
the parish meetings on that night, not more than a tithe of them 
could possibly have been reported, and of that tithe no news- 
paper editor could have admitted more than a fraction to his 
columns.” 

The Gloucester Journal of Saturday, December 8th, is an 
exception to the rule. It reported 294 meetings out of 375 all 
over the scattered county—four-fifths of the whole—Yours 
respectfully, H. Gopwin Cuance, M.A. 

December 8th, 1894. 








THE RETURN OF THE MUSE. 





. 10, through the dim insistent haze 

bh) OF songless and infertile days, 
Pierces in pure pre-eminent light, 
Rending with one sweet shaft the night, 
A silver visitant! The star, 

Dearer than all heaven's planets are, 
That o'er my spirit’s temple burns, 

And tells me that the Muse returns. 


Ah, perfect effluence of day! 

The ban is lifted, rapt away 

The loaded slumbers, shutting speech. 

The drifts are clov'n, and through the breach 
Slides the pent summer of the soul, ° 

While cabined melodies unroll, 

And trembles the recovered strain— 

The bird is in my breast again. 


Therefore, at thy dear feet, O maid, 
These first-fruits of my song be laid ; 
And still if somewhat halts the Muse, 
Her wings, yet saturate with the dews, 








Labour the passage of the airs, 
Forgive her that too soon she fares, 

With Love's devout alacrity, 

To sing thy praise and worship thee. 
AMBROSE BENNETT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. WILLIAM WaATSON'’S NEW VOLUME. 


\ ERE it only for announcing Mr. Watson's 
restoration to health, this volume (‘ Odes and 
other Poems.” London: John Lane. 1894) had 
been welcome. But it tells us very much more. It 
proves, to begin with, that some of us were too cold 
and cautious in our earlier appreciations. I still 
think that caution defensible. The applause of 
Mr. Watson's friends and “ discoverers”—and Mr. 
Watson's discoverers already outnumber Homer's 
birthplaces—provoked a very human doubt, and the 
not unreasonable retort, that a few graceful elegies 
on a few dead poets made but a narrow foundation 
for so tall a pyramid of praise. Yet these partisans 
were in the right, or would have been, at any rate, 
had they cherished the promise rather than the 
achievement. Turn back from this new volume to 
“Lachrymze Musarum,” and you will hardly find 
room to doubt that Mr. Watson's voice has deepened 
in the interval—deepened remarkably. The grand 
manner, which he carried before with some self- 
consciousness, has become mere habitual, and fits 
him like a well-cut coat, and not too new a coat. 


Side by side with this deepening of style one may 
trace an increasing seriousness of matter. “ Lach- 
rymze Musarum” had a prize-essay ring throughout ; 
and parts of the new volume are not clear of the 
same infection. But the merely “ literary" interest 
in life is vanishing very perceptibly, and in its place 
we have a growing sense—fostered, perhaps, by the 
poet’s recent travels—of human affairs, and a grow- 
ing confidence in thinking and uttering his thoughts 
upon these affairs. It was one thing to analyse the 
charm of Shelley in exquisite verse— 


* And in his gusts of song he brings 
Wild odours shaken from strange wings, 
And unfamiliar whisperings 

From far lips blown, 
While all the rapturous heart of things 
Throbs through his own.” 


That stanza has been much quoted and admired, 
and justly. But it is quite another thing—and, I 
venture to think, a better for Mr. Watson—to write 
such lines as— 
“TI beheld alone 
The Europe of the present, as she stands 
Powerless from terror of her own vast power, 
"Neath nove! stars, beside a brink unknown; 
And round her the sad Kings, with sleepless hands, 
Piling the faggots, hour by dreadful hour.” 


For Mr. Watson's is essentially a meditative Muse: 
and the besetting danger of all meditative verse is 
its tendency to lose grip of the concrete, to abandon 
earth and living men and women and their passions, 
and to rely upon abstractions or personified ab- 
stractions. For this reason meditative verse lies in 
closer peril of artificiality than passionate sensuous 
verse ; and you will find it a fairly established law 
in the history of poetry—a law of which Burns and 
Hugo may be taken as brilliant examples—that 
revolts against artificiality are also revolts against 
meditation and in favour of simple, direct passion. 


Now critics, of course, were quick to perceive that 
the balanced, antithetic, meditative fashion of Mr. 
Watson's earlier volumes (I refer to those by which 
he won fame, and omit “ The Prince’s Quest’) takes 
us back to the last century. And upon a hasty 
inference they have allowed themselves to prophesy 
that Mr. Watson’s development will be a retrogres- 
sion upon old, discarded models: and that if (as 
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seems likely) his example should set a fashion, we 
may before long, and to our own astonishment, find 
ourselves judging poetry by the standards of Pope. 
Mr. Watson has himself lent some colour to the 
belief by writing in disparagement of the minor 
Elizabethans. But it is quite possible for Mr. 
Watson—as for any true poet—to be wiser than he 
knows. At any rate, I dissent from the critics’ 
inference, and I dissent upon more than one ground. 
I object, as a rule, to the common habit of treating 
Poetry as something which has a real existence 
apart from the actual writings of Poets. In nine 
cases out of ten, to talk of the “ progress of Poetry” 
is to talk abstract futility. But I have at least 
enough of belief in Poetry as a real existence, 
organic and growing, to make me distrust a 
prophecy which amounts to this, that English 
Poetry is going to turn and tread again the weary 
path that ends in Akenside. 


I dissented then on 4 priori grounds; and I 
dissent now quite cheerfully, after reading Mr. 
Watson’s new book. No doubt, in the revolt 
against the old antithetical line and the old 
personified abstraction, much of real value was 
discarded; and in a cooler age Mr. Watson does 
well to remind us of this. But he is not, therefore, 
stupid enough to forfeit the very real advantage of 
having lived after Shelley and Tennyson. He does, 
indeed, tie himself occasionally to the antithetical 
line, and the result is disaster. Incomparably the 
worst piece in the volume is the legend entitled 
“Domine, Quo Vadis?” Never a Newdigate con- 
tained rhymed heroics feebler than the following :— 


“Now Peter lodged in Rome, and rose each morn, 
Looking to be ere night in sunder torn 
By those blind hands that with inebriate zeal 
Burned the strong Saints, or broke them on the wheel, 
Or flung them to the lions to make mirth 
For dames that ruled the lords that ruled the earth. 
And unto him, their towering rocky hold, 
Repaired those sheep of the Good Shepherd’s fold 
In whose white fleece as yet no blood or foam 
Bare witness to the ravening fangs of Rome. 
‘More light, more cheap,’ they cried, ‘we hold our lives 
Than chaff the flail or dust the whirlwind drives ; 
As chaff they are winnowed and as dust are blown— 
Nay, they are nought: but priceless is thine own. 
Not in yon streaming shambles must thou die; 
We counsel, we entreat, we charge thee, fly !’” 


Compare this limping, antithetical stuff with the 
magnificent opening of “ Vita Nuova,” a poem in 
which Mr. Watson bursts his self-imposed bonds — 


“Long hath she slept, forgetful of delight : 
At last, at last, the enchanted princess, Earth, 
Claimed with a kiss by Spring the adventurer, 
In slumber knows the destined lips, and thrilled 
Through all the deeps of her unageing heart 
With passionate necessity of joy, 
Wakens, and yields her loveliness to love. 


O ancient streams, O far-descended woods, 

Full of the fluttering of melodious souls; 

O hills and valleys that adorn yourselves 

In solemn jubilation ; winds and clouds, 

Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 

And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 

The Earth’s divine renewal: lo! I too 

With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song.” 


“O ancient streams, O far-descended woods .. . 
Here surely is the authentic note, and the grand 
note, of Poetry: here, or in “ Long hath she slept, 
forgetful of delight,” rather than-in the stockish 
couplets that precede. 


Since Mr. Watson has little of the poetic gift of 
rapture, and nothing, or next to nothing, of the gift 
of narrative, his salvation would seem to depend on 
his powers of thinking and his ability to express 
thought in exquisite language. His language is 
already exquisite. His thought is often exquisite: 
but that can never be exquisite thought which 
allows itself to be expressed by antithesis. If the 
wrangles of this century have taught us anything, 





they have taught us that the Dilemma is the roughest, 
most rhetorical, and least trustworthy weapon in the 
logical armoury—of use only to the polemical swash- 
buckler, of no use whatever to the judicious. And 
the Antithesis falls with the Dilemma: for both 
belong to Rhetoric rather than to the pursuit of 
truth. Only a child deems nowadays that all truth 
can be marshalled on one side of a fence and all 
falsity on the other; their delicate interdependence 
ignored and their difference summed up in an epi- 
gram. The antithetical couplet has an historical 
value, and, historically considered, will please to the 
end of time. But the meditative modern genius—if 
he write poetry—will rather spend his hours in 
search of the just epithet: of such epithets, for 
instance, as Mr. Watson has sought and found in the 
stanzas addressed “ to Arthur Christopher Benson ”— 


“In that grave shade august 
That round your Eton cliags, 
To you the centuries must 
Be visible, corporate things, 
And the high Past appear 
Affably real and near 
For all its grandiose airs, caught from the mien of Kings.” 


And of his epithets Mr. Watson is as careful as 
ever. Only once in this volume has he tripped badly 
—in the line 


“ Viewed his upbubblings of ebullient life,” 


“upbubbling” and “ebullient” being mere syno- 
nyms. Few critics, 1 imagine, will deny that this 
new volume contains the finest lines Mr. Watson 
has yet written, and gives the clearest evidence of 
his growing power. A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


—-oo— 
AN OPTIMIST. 
More Memories. By the Dean of Rochester. London: Arnold. 


R. JOHNSON’S often-quoted dictum, that there is 

something mighty offensive about the merriment 
of parsons, does not apply to the frank and rudimen- 
tary humour of the genial and sensible Dean of Roch- 
ester. Dr. Hole cannot indeed be ranked high amongst 
Clerical Wits. There is a lack of discrimination in 
his mirth, of distinction about his jokes, and he has, 
besides, a faculty for the commonplace, which keeps 
him out of the first class. So sensible a man will be 
wholly indifferent to such criticism. His object is 
to do good and to disseminate social kindness. 
“ After ail,” we can hear him say, “ true things are 
commonplace—honesty is the best policy, a stitch in 
time does save nine, if you take care of the pence 
the pounds will take care of themselves. Why 
should I be frightened of such useful repetitions ?” 
Why, indeed! 

This volume contains the substance of lectures 
delivered in America—that much-belectured country. 
The Dean of Rochester is a straightforward man 
who knows the weakness of nations, and so he 
began his lectures with a quotation about George 
Washington and then proceeded to Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, and Longfellow, winding 
up with Captain Mahan. And as he began, so he 
went along. Praise, praise, praise, a desire to give 
pleasure and to gain applause—not for himself, but 
tor kindness, and goodness, and concord ; these were 
the arts and artifices of Dean Hole, who is an 
optimist unabashed. 

The Dean is a great believer in the humanising 
effect of a story, and he sugars his pages with scores 
upon scores of stories—the old, and the not so old. 
A successful raconteur—and the Dean is evidently 
that—is apt to forget how much of a jest’s prosperity 
lies not merely, as Shakespeare says, in the ear of 
him that hears it, but in the eye of him that makes 
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it. Without the twinkle of the eye, many a joke 
falls flat, which, with the twinkle, set the table on 
the roar. We have sorrowfully to confess that, 
though much addicted to laughter, we have not 
laughed very often or very loud over the stories in 
this book. Perhaps the most tickling jest is that of 
a churchwarden who, wishing, on the occasion of a 
presentation, to describe his vicar as a loving 
shepherd, only succeeded in christening him “a 
shoving leopard.” 

But when all is said and done, a cheery and 
determined optimist like the Dean of Rochester 
ends with the laugh on his side. Look where he 
will, he sees improvement; go where he may, he 
derives pleasure. Great dukes, wealthy manufac- 
turers, honest working men, sympathetic rich giving 
of their abundance to the poor, noble-minded poor 
accepting the benevolence of the rich, bicyclists, 
fox-hunters—behold, the Dean pronounces them all 
good, and blesses them accordingly. But his optimism 
stands a severer test than any of these. It is entirely 
free from the taint of professional jealousy. He 
likes all the dignitaries of his Church, both in 
England and America, He even loves to hear them 
preach. On this subject the Dean grows enthusiastic. 
Were his divines roses, he could not be more genuinely 
in earnest. We have heard Dr. Benson preach more 
than once, but it never struck us, as it did Dr. Hole, 
that “every sermon delivered by the Primate is an 
embarras des richesses,” or to add, as he does, “ if I 
might compare natural with spiritual food, I should 
say that each sentence is like a small piece of 
Liebig’s Essence; nor were the impulses which 
stirred us at all like Dr. Hole’s, who felt inclined to 
say—‘“Oh, please wait awhile, your Grace, that I 
may enjoy and digest that good nutritious thought.” 
According to Dr. Hole, listening to Dr. Benson is 
like “ travelling by an express train through a great 
gallery of precious pictures.” Was there ever such 
an ecstatic simile! To back up your Archbishop for 
the time being may, perhaps, be a decanal duty ; but 
Dr. Hole delights in the discourses of a galaxy of 
bishops and of a whole crowd of deans. “ Among 
deans, great is the company of the preachers—in 
alphabetical order, Eliot, Forrest, Ingram, Lefroy, 
Luckock, Paget, Pigou, Spence, and Vaughan.” 

It is positively refreshing to find that the Dean 
draws the line at Archdeacons. He has only heard 
one famous Archdeacon—Farrar. He likes him, of 
course. To like Archdeacon Farrar's preaching is 
the true test of optimism. If you like it, you are an 
optimist ; if you do not, you are a critic; and is it 
not better and happier to be an optimist than a 
critic ? 

The Dean is very severe on bores. We cannot 
quite think why; it isa blot on the escutcheon of his 
optimism. They seem to have given him a good deal 
of pleasure, and he records, with undeniable traces of 
vanity, how on more than one occasion he has been 
witty at the expense of a bore. After all, bores, like 
bishops, abound ; and they, too, are God’s creatures. 
They are usually the very best of men—moral in 
their lives, and kind in their actions. Their density 
of apprehension arises from their touching faith that 
everybody must be interested in their doings, and 
share their simple tastes. To abuse them is to turn 
your back upon humanity, and to cultivate your 
critical faculty; and the moment you have done 
that, away goes your passionate admiration for Dr. 
Benson and Archdeacon Farrar. We assure the 
Dean that our hearty appreciation of his book is 
marred by the savagery of his onslaught upon 
bores. 

Like all optimists, the Dean is an eclectic. He 
refers to Dean Stanley as a great ecclesiastic. We 
are sure neither the Bishop of Lincoln nor Mr. Glad- 
stone would ever call Stanley an ecclesiastic. Was 
Stanley a Churchman at all? is a question they 
would answer with a stern negative. But he was a 
Dean, and that is enough for your eclectic. Dr. 
Hole is not afraid of the Higher Criticism or of 
Neo-Catholicism or of old Popery. So long as 





churches are clean and sittings free, and the music 
good and the preacher in earnest, it is all right with 
the Church of England. The world was meant to be 
a cheerful place: a good horse in your stable, fine 
roses in your garden, a prime joint in your larder, a 
good parson in your parish, the love of your neigh- 
bours and the fear of God in your heart, and all will 
go well with you, living or dead. It is an excellent 
creed—the pity is, it requires a working capital of at 
least £15,000. 

There is, however, nothing selfish about Dr. Hole. 
An honest down-right love of the poor runs through 
all his writings. His heart goes out to the toil-worn 
man, and he hails him Brother. We have no doubt 
Dr. Hole would be a philosopher if he could, but, 
like Dr. Johnson's old schoolfellow, he cannot be one 
—for somehow or another “ cheerfulness is always 
breaking in.” 


FLIGHT, EXILE, AND RETURN. 


MeMorrRs OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, GOUVERNANTE 
TO THE CHILDREN OF FRANCE DURING THE RESTORA- 
T10N. In2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 


THREE disastrous flights and three hard exiles were 
crowded into forty years of the long life of the 
Duchesse de Gontaut-Biron, who was so well known 
in leading English social and political “ society ” for 
the first thirty years of this century. 

She was an émigrée at Cheltenham in 1806, and 
thirty-three years of age, when an officer named 
Arthur Wellesley, then just back from India, and 
her senior by four years, re-enacted—motto and all 
—the scene of the founding of the Order of the 
Garter “in the public street, and in broad day- 
time!” During the long revolutionary war she 
lived, visited about, and rode to hounds, in England 
and Scotland, and began those numerous friendships 
with people in high places which lasted to the end of 
her life, and caused her to write, at the age of eighty, 
“Is it strange that I should have formed that strong 
attachment to England for which I have sometimes 
been reproached?” The cold and silent Pitt she 
liked, and preferred him, for his calmness and 
solidity, to Sheridan, who was “very witty, no 
doubt.” Admiral Rodney was paid out of prison 
by her uncle, the Maréchal de Biron, when that bold 
sailor was arrested in Paris for debt, and for this 
George III. got her an English pension when she 
was a refugee. 

This American translation of her Memoirs, which 
were written in 1853-4, is acceptable enough, in spite 
of some absurd mistranslations; but it is another of 
the rapidly increasing number of those books printed 
in America, to be copyrighted and sold in England, 
in defiance of all fair notions of give-and-take ; and 
there is an utter absence of even the most in- 
dispensable editing or historical noting. 

Garrulous, no doubt, Madame de Gontaut was at 
her great age, but she could then still “ recall the 
past as one remembers in one's youth what happened 
the day before;” and perhaps a good third of the 
volume is really valuable to the historian of the 
Restoration and of the “three days of July.” The 
chief witness to the birth, on September 29th, 1820, 
of “l'enfant du Miracle,” all she says upon that 
subject is of original and first-hand importance ; 
and as she had been previously appointed gowver- 
nante to this famous infant's sister, born just a year 
and eight days before, she was in a position to see 
and know everything about it. This official appoint- 
ment of hers was so high that, once given by the 
King, nothing but a vote of the House of Peers could 
revoke it. One of its prerogatives was to give the 
countersign—*“ the word,” as we say—to the general 
commanding the guards; and the “ natural decision” 
of her own character, often shown under such martial 
circumstances, calls for no argument, as, in the words 
of the Ohio attorney, she “ admits it herself.” 

She thus had for the first age of man—the first 
seven years—the forming of that wooden image 
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known first as the Duc de Bordeaux, later as the 
Comte de Chambord, and occasionally and apocry- 
phally as “ Henri V.” The nursery etiquette of, for, 
and about royal babies, newborn and other, may 
here, too, be studied ad lib., as the music-masters 
say; and most piteous, though diverting, it is for 
the shepherd that, in Touchstone’s words, hath any 
philosophy in him. By the way, it is generally 
believed that both Henri IV. and “ Henri V.” had 
their newborn lips instantly scrubbed with a clove 
of garlic; but here we have Madame de Gontaut’s 
best authority for it that what Charles X. did, “in 
accordance with tradition,’ was to moisten the 
infant’s lips with Jurancon wine. 

The picture of the stabbed Duc de Berry dying 
at the Opera in February, 1820, to the quick music 
of the ballet, “ which had not been interrupted,” is 
a subject rather for pen than pencil; and another 
distressing piece of etiquette growing thereout was 
the mourning for her assassinated husband in which 
the unfortunate Duchesse de Berry was forced to 
live for months: “Her suite of rooms were hung 
with black cloth; mirrors, armchairs, tabourets, all 
covered ; candles of yellow wax alone being allowed.” 
Entombment alive, in point of fact. Chinese ritual 
is not more unmerciful. 

To any forlorn “shockerist” who wants to beat 
that “ black spot,” we can conscientiously recommend 
the story of Philippe Egalité and the iron ring he 
wore, but not on a finger. “ As soon as the man saw 
it, he jumped down, ran away as fast as his legs 
would carry him, and disappeared in the woods.” 

The leading value of these volumes is the minute, 
though unintentional, portrayal, by one of their 
most trusted upper servants, in a private view 
that lasted nearly a score of years, of the eternal 
preposterousness of the Bourbons. And we assist, 
minute by minute almost, at the astounding crash 
of that unutterable oaf, Charles X., during the three 
days of July, 1830. Poor creature, that would not 
look from St. Cloud through Madame de Gontaut’s 
telescope, lest he should see the fighting along the 
Rue de Rivoli (which the telescope raked) and even 
on top of the towers of Notre Dame. No; instead 
of that, he went on playing whist as if nothing was 
happening. The narrative of his snail's craw], lasting 
over a fortnight, from Rambovillet to Cherbourg, 
whence he was deported to the Isle of Wight, 
almost outdoes Dumas’s “Flight to Varennes” of 
that prior Bourbon, “the filer of locks and of keys.” 


“Pozzo di Borgo deplored the ignorance and blindness 
that reigned then, and to the last day of his life did me the 
justice to declare that I did everything in my power to bring to 
knowledge of the King what he obstinately refused to 
believe.” 


And herein resides a leading portion of the 
interest of these Memoirs for the serious student. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 


HIsTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 
1649-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Vol. I. 1649- 
1651. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Mr. GARDINER'S substantial volumes appear with 
the same undeviating regularity as those of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography.” In 1891 he 
cut off the head of Charles I., in 1894 he drives 
Charles II. from the British Isles; it is safe to 
predict that in 1897 he will instal Cromwell as 
Protector. The present volume possesses all the 
qualities which Mr. Gardiner’s previous ones have 
taught his readers to expect. There is the same 
sympathetic appreciation of the motives and aims 
of the different actors in the civil struggle, and 
the same deep and comprehensive research. No 
accessible source of information is left unemployed, 
and all varieties of evidence are used with the 





discrimination which marks an historian who is 
master of his craft. 

The main subjects treated in the volume are the 
foundation of the English republic and the wars in 
Ireland and Scotland. One turns naturally to the 
story of Cromwell's campaigns in Ireland, half- 
attracted, half-repelled by its ghastly fascina- 
tion. When Cromwell landed native Irish and 
Anglo-Irish were for a moment united in arms, 
and even a majority of the later Scottish and 
English colcnists were arrayed by their side. But 
this union was of short duration. First the Pro- 
testant colony in Munster fell off, then the Anglo- 
Irish of the Pale gave up the struggle, and last 
of all the native Irish of the west and north 
succumbed under famine and the sword. A con- 
temporary Irish poet points the moral of the story, 
and it is a moral which is not yet out of date :— 


“The Gael are being wasted, deeply wounded, 
Subjugated, slain, extirpated 

By plague, by famine, by war, by persecution. 

It was God’s justice not to free them : 

They went not together hand in hand.” 


The invasion of Ireland was just as inevitable 
as its reconquest. The king had enlisted first Irish 
and then Scottish arms in his struggle against the 
English Parliament, and step by step the war had 
widened out into a conflict for the supremacy of 
England in the British Isles. The question now 
was whether Scotland and Ireland should im- 
pose on England a sovereign England had re- 
jected, or whether England should subjugate Scot- 
land and Ireland. Come what may, the dominant 
party in England were resolved that the free 
development of English political life should not 
be interfered with by any external force, and were 
prepared to suffer as much, and inflict as much 
suffering, as was necessary to prevent it. Only a 
few mutinous and free-thinking persons in the lower 
ranks of the army were troubled by doubts whether 
the Irish had not as clear a right to freedom of 
conscience and self-government as the English, and 
had scruples about the justice of the Irish expe- 
dition. Cromwell himself based the necessity of 
sending an army to Ireland largely on the danger of 
Irish intervention in England. 

On the consequences of Cromwell's Irish policy 
Mr. Gardiner’s views differ considerably from those 
of Carlyle and the late Professor Froude. Carlyle 
pictured Ireland as “flourishing to an unexampled 
extent” under the settlement which followed Crom- 
well’s reconquest. But for the Restoration, he writes, 
“Treland under this arrangement would have grown 
up gradually into a sober, diligent, drab-coloured 
population, developing itself probably into some sort 
of Calvinistic Protestantism.” Ireland, in short, 
would have been not Ireland, but a revised and 
Puritanical version of Arcadia. For Mr. Gardiner’s 
conclusions about the nature of the settlement for 
which Cromwell's victories paved the way we 
must wait for his next volume; but there is no 
encouragement for Carlyle’s disciples in the few 
sentences which sum up the effects of Cromwell's 
conquest. “ Unlikely as it was that the army should 
secure in England the permanent triumph of Puri- 
tanism, it was far less likely that it should found 
peace and order in Ireland by strengthening the 
‘English interest,’ and by sacrificing the needs and 
the hopes of the ancient inhabitants to the greed 
and self-assertion of the English settlers. Yet it was 
to this hopeless task that Cromwell had committed 
himself.” “That his policy served to inflame, and 
not to extinguish, the distractions of Ireland was 
the true ‘ curse of Cromwell’” (pages 31, 177). 

With all his admiration for Cromwell, Mr. 
Gardiner does not seek to palliate his errors, or to 
justify the massacres which stained the captures of 
Drogheda and Wexford. At Wexford the slaughter 
was largely caused by the fact that the garri- 
son and the townsmen endeavoured to hold 
out after the defences of the place had been 
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captured, “and striving to inflict a purposeless loss 
of life on the victorious enemy, paid the penalty in 
their own persons.” But the legend of the three 
hundred women butchered as they prayed around 
the cross in the market-place is simply a fiction 
invented in the eighteenth century. At Drogheda 
the massacre of the garrison took place by the 
deliberate order of Cromwell, and though authorised 
by the law of war as it stood then, and long after- 
wards, was contrary to Cromwell's own practice in 
similar cases in England. Cromwell's own attempts 
to justify his action are, as Mr. Gardiner shows, 
sufficient evidence that his conscience was not 
altogether at ease. But he knew nothing of the 
chicanery and violence by which the planta- 
tion of Ulster had been effected, or of the in- 
justice and religious persecution by which the 
seeds of racial hatred had been ripened till re- 
bellion was the inevitable fruit. He attributed 
the rising of 1641 entirely to the instigation of the 
Trish priests, and like every other Englishman of the 
time, and every English writer of the time who 
touched on Irish affairs, grossly exaggerated the 
crimes and outrages which had accompanied that 
rising. 

From the story of Cromwell's Irish campaigns 
we turn with a sense of relief to the chapters 
dealing with the relations of England and Scot- 
land. The intrigues of Argyle, and the intricate 
negotiations which brought Charles II. to Scot- 
land, are explained with the greatest clearness, 
but at rather disproportionate length. The account 
of Montrose’s landing in the Orkneys, his march 
south, and his defeat at Carbisdale, is an example 
of the skill with which Mr. Gardiner makes a 
knowledge of the topography of a _ country 
supplement his study of documents. With almost 
precisely the same evidence at his disposal, the 
account of the same events given by Mark 
Napier, the enthusiastic and laborious biographer 
of Montrose, is confused and unintelligible. This 
combination of historical researches and ftopo- 
graphical investigations constitutes the special ex- 
cellence of Mr. Gardiner’s narratives of military 
affairs. By it the tedious marches and counter- 
marches of Cromwell and David Leslie about 
Edinburgh and Stirling are made as interesting as 
a game of chess. Carlyle also had studied the sites 
of Cromwell's battles, but with less exact knowledge 
of their printed records, and with less thoroughness 
and minuteness. He walked over the field of Dun- 
bar, and felt the conviction that he had stood on 
the very ground where Oliver stood when he saw 
the sun rise over the sea and quoted a certain 
Psalm; but though he produced one of the most 
stirring battle-pieces in the English language, he 
failed to perceive the military movement which was 
the turning-point of the whole battle. Mr. Gardiner 
shows that while Lambert and the bulk of Crom- 
well’s cavalry attacked the Scots in front, and 
charged across the brook and the little glen which 
separated the two armies, Cromwell himself, with 
three regiments of foot and one of horse, marched 


round Broxmouth House, and, falling on the flank’ 


of the Scots, converted a stubborn struggle into a 
hopeless rout. 

Worcester, though more important in its political 
results than Dunbar, is of much less military interest. 
The victory was a foregone conclusion. At Dunbar 
Cromwell had 11,000 men to put against Leslie's 
23,000 ; at Worcester the disparity was reversed, and 
he brought into the field about 31,000 men against 
the 15,000 or 16,000 arrayed round the standard of 
Charles II. About a third of his army were hastily- 
raised Militia regiments, who fought like veterans in 
their zeal against what was regarded as a foreign 
invasion. There are many other points of interest 
on which it is only possible briefly to summarise the 
author’s conclusions. In a chapter on the “ Sea-Power 
of the Commonwealth,” Mr. Gardiner describes 
Blake's first victories, and discusses the much-vexed 
question of St. John’s abortive negotiation for the 














alliance of England and Holland. “ As far as existing 
evidence reaches, the wild scheme of political union 
was only to be proposed in the event of satis- 
factory assurances being given on the more prac- 
tical demands. At all events, it was never actually 
proposed, and its details are entirely unknown 
at the present day” (p. 357). Professor Masson in 
his life of Milton suggested that the poet some- 
times employed himself by writing leaders in 
defence of the Commonwealth in the pages of its 
official organ, Mercurius Politicus. Mr. Gardiner’s 
conclusion is that the share attributed to Milton in 
these articles must be considerably reduced, though 
there are occasional traces of his hand, and perhaps 
one entire article from his pen (p. 414). A question 
of much greater importance than either is the origin 
of the breach between the army and the Long Par- 
liament, which finally proved fatal to the Common- 
wealth. With great reluctance the army in 1648 
had abandoned the design of dissolving the Long 
Parliament and calling a new one in its place. 
They regarded the little remnant put in power by 
Pride’s purge as a purely provisional authority, 
whose business was to make room for a more repre- 
sentative assembly as soon as possible. But the 
members of that remnant regarded themselves as 
hedged with all the sanctity and endued with all 
the omnipotence which the whole and undivided 
Parliament had claimed. Forgetting that they 
owed their power to military support alone, they 
turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the 
officers, delayed the practical reforms the soldiers 
demanded, and adjourned or voted down every 
proposal for a dissolution. The charge [that they 
intended to continue themselves as ex-officio mem- 
bers of the next Parliament has been doubted, 
but without ground. In the scheme for the 
election of future Parliaments brought forward by 
Vane in 1650, it was definitely proposed that, in lieu 
of a general election, the existing Parliament should 
direct partial elections to be held to fill up vacancies 
in accordance with a new scheme of redistribution, 
the sitting members for each county retaining their 
seats as part of its quota of representatives. In 
December, 1651, when this volume closes, Cromwell, 
in spite of all the increase of reputation which his 
victory at Worcester had given him, vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade the Parliament to dissolve 
itself, and was obliged to accept a compromise 
by which the date of the dissolution was fixed for 
November, 1654. How it came to pass that the 
feeling in the army rose too high to be controlled, 
and why Cromwell himself abandoned the task of 
mediating between army and Parliament, it will be 
for Mr. Gardiner’s next volume to reveal. 





A FRENCH ARTIST IN EGYPT. 


Tue Lanp or THe Spuinx. By G. Montbard. With 186 
Illustrations by the Author. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


M. MonTBARD is a skilful artist in black and white, 
as we know from the illustrated papers. He went 
to Egypt, and brought back a portfolio full of 
sketches ; and to hold the sketches he made a book. 
If he wrote it in English as it is printed, he must 
have paid us the compliment of learning our lan- 
guage very perfectly, for, except for one slip (in 
which he speaks of “disarticulating” instead of 
“ dislocating” a shoulder), his English is perfectly 
correct. We had almost written that his composi- 
tion was correct, but this would be an exaggeration. 
As he frankly admits, “an intemperate taste for the 
big drum has exercised regrettable influence on his 
literary style.” We could have wished that some 
friend had gone over the manuscript with a blue 
pencil—not to correct, but to prune. The book 
would have been an excellent book if twenty 
five per cent. of it had been cut out. As it is, 
it is not at all a bad book. It is lively, 
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picturesque in wording as well as in its wood-cuts, 
and as fresh as any book of travel can be, 
which takes us no further than Cairo. Two 
friends leave France for Egypt, one a young artist 
with aspirations, the other a Parisian bourgeois 
with a stomach. They meet in Alexandria a fellow- 
countryman learned in Egyptology, and the three 
go through Egypt, seeing and talking. The artist, 
Jacques, is keen and observant, and likes travelling 
in third-class carriages to see the fellaheen at close 
quarters. The bourgeois, Onésime Cocquillard, is in- 
sular, as only your true Parisian can be, and finds no- 
thing quite satisfactory but the half-Haussmannised 
bit of Cairo. The Egyptologist, Keradic, is a Breton, 
with that wild Celtic imagination which learning 
feeds rather than tames, and proves to his own 
satisfaction that the Emperor Kerpheres was an 
Aryan because he shared with him the Celtic Ker. 
They make a very entertaining—if sometimes rather 
too loquacious—trio, and between them give a not 
unfair estimate of what they see. The demand for 
backsheesh, the author tells us, “is the rallying-cry 
of Egypt against the foreigner. ‘ Baksheesh,’ mutter 
the bass voices of the old people. ‘ Baksheesh,’ 
harshly resound those of adults. ‘ Baksees,’ squall 
out younger throats. ‘Bassis,’ lisp the infantile 
tongues of urchins. ‘Sis, prattle brats hardly 
weaned.” And yet, as Jacques sagely remarks, it is 
a matter of language. ‘At home backsheesh is 
called a tip, drink-money, or so; the difference be- 
tween them and us is that we have several words to 
express the thing, and they have only one.” Keradic 
would be quite as much bothered for alms in his 
native Brittany. There are some very pretty char- 
acter-touches in the dialogue, as, for instance, when 
M. Cocquillard rails at Cleopatra because her per- 
fumes “ would have swallowed up a quarter share in 
the business of a stockbroker of our times.” Alto- 
gether the setting which M. Montbard has furnished 
for his pictures is by no means to be despised. 

It must be counted to him for righteousness that 
no book of travel has ever been less blue-bookey. 
The best English traveller cannot avoid politics. 
Even Lady Mary Montagu, though she was nearly 
French in her lightness of touch, cannot repress 
reflections on the sorrows which Continental nations 
endure through not being blessed with a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. It may seem incredible, but 
it is nevertheless the fact, that M. Montbard has 
written a book about Egypt without the smallest 
reference to the British occupation. Blame of the 
Khedive Abbas for turning the dancing-girls out of 
Cairo at the bidding of the priests is almost the 
only criticism on the present system of government. 
Once we began to be afraid. ‘“ Pharaohs, Hyksos, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Mamelukes, French 
—all have flogged the fellah.” We half expected to 
hear that the English flogged him—or worse. But 
no: there is no allusion to Lord Cromer. It is not 
that he has forgétten our existence, for we read 
lower down that “the policemen knock John Bull's 
head about in England when he is refractory.” It 
must be that M. Montbard, in the most correct 
diplomatic way, refused to “ recognise” the English 
cecupation. His bits of national prejudice are few 
and harmless. Fun is made of the German scientist, 
Dr. Reptilius; but none of us will take up arms on 
his behalf. There are hits at the Cook’s tourist, to 
which we are well accustomed. One only wonders 
how M. Montbard got up the Nile without becoming 
himself a Cook’s tourist. There is a suggestion that 
Abercromby would not have beaten the French if 
they had been capably led by Menon—a suggestion 
not without historical justification. M. Montbard’s 
politics are those of the Boulevards before they 
became—for their sins—partially instructed by the 
Colonial party. 

His descriptions are good, and his illustrations, 
though of unequal merit, are, at their best, as 
thoroughly descriptive as any black -and - white 
drawings can be descriptive of Egypt. It is quite 
a book for the drawing-room table. 








THE GREAT DICTIONARY. 
A New Enauisu Dictionary ON HIsTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Part VIII., Sect. 1. Crouchmas—Czech. Quarterly 

Sections 1 and 2. D—Deceit. F—Fang. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press. 

Dr. MURRAY is to be congratulated on his pro- 
gress. Two sections belonging to the third and 
fourth volumes respectively lie before us, as well 
as the concluding part, which was published 
some time ago, of the division devoted to 
the vast letter C in all its dreary length. This 
latter has been a huge piece of work, filling no less 
than 3,024 columns of print. More pages have been 
given to it than to Aand B taken together. Only 
one equally formidable letter, namely S, awaits the 
editor, and that he will not reach till some years in 
the next century have elapsed. It will occupy more 
space even than C. It is longer in itself and it has 
time on its side, and time is a good deal at the 
present day in the case of words, so rapidly are 
they added to the language, and so accurate is our 
editor in including even the youngest-born in his 
Dictionary. In this he differs from the French 
Academicians, who treat a word, whether newly 
coined or used in a new sense, in much the same way 
as an upstart is treated by the old nobility, What- 
ever merit it may have, and however necessary it 
may be, it is only recognised after a couple of 
generations have seen it flourish. The seventh and 
last edition of the Dictionary of the Academy was 
published in 1877, the sixth having appeared 
forty-two years earlier, in 1835. In an interesting 
article in a late number of the Swiss Bibliothéque 
Universelle some curious instances are given of 
this over-refinement. It was not till 1877 that 
under Jacobin were included in the Dictionary 
any but the members of the Order of St. Dominic. 
Though doubtless the fathers or grandfathers of 
some of the Academicians of 1835 had had their 
heads taken off by Jacobins, so far as classical 
French was concerned these people had never 
existed. Neither were terroristes admitted, nor 
Robespierre’s tricoteuses. By the side of these 
wretches the impérialistes, légitimistes, and mon- 
archistes had little reason to complain at having 
to wait till 1877 for their existence to be acknow- 
ledged. Much political and social history is written 
in each new Dictionary and in each new edition. 
How many thoughts are suggested by the following 
group of words, on which the Academicians set their 
stamp in 1877: communisme, international, nihilisme, 
paupérisme, réactionnaire. Their early recognition 
of nihilisme shows that under a Republic a word 
will get its gentility admitted sooner than under a 
Monarchy. Anarchiste awaits the next edition. 

Dr. Johnson would have held with the Acade- 
micians in excluding words which were not recog- 
nised by standard authors. “He would not have 
disgraced " the English language and his Dictionary 
by their insertion. Civilisation, for instance, he 
refused to admit. Derange, he said, could never 
have been seen in a bound book, though it might in 
a pamphlet. How many years would have passed 
by before he would have sanctioned Cunarder, cyclist, 
cyclistic, and cyclism, all which Dr. Murray gives! 
There is, perhaps, some danger in this ready and 
almost eager admission of our Oxford editor. There 
is a risk lest an author should coin a word in order 
to get himself quoted in the Dictionary, and quoted 
as an authority. Our language is so big that the 
needless invention of words should be resented. 
Under C alone 29,295 words are included, of which 
nearly 16,000 are still current ; and 918 are as aliens 
struggling for naturalisation. We see the rapid 
growth of the language under such a heading as 
cyan, which is not found in Johnson, but under which 
Dr. Murray gives 24 main words and numerous 
subordinate words. It is curious that the relative 
size of the letter has scarcely varied in the last 
century and a quarter. At the present time C, 
which, as we said, is exceeded only by S, “ contains 
(says Dr. Murray) nearly as many words as A and 
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B taken together, and as many as the nine smallest 
letters—X, Z, Y, Q, K, J, N, U, V—with three-fourths 
of O.” In the abridgment of Johnson's Dictionary 
published in 1766, this group of nine letters, with 
three-fourths of O, filled 111 pages; C, 112 pages; 
A and B, 121 pages; and 38, 128 pages. 

The two quarterly sections which are also 
before us have come out simultaneously, and 
much earlier than we had expected. The delegates 
of the Clarendon Press have wisely resolved to 
continue the issue of the Dictionary in smaller 
parts, but with strict regularity. “ From and after 
January Ist,” we are told, “one section at least 
of each letter, consisting of sixty-four pages, will 
be published quarterly at half-a-crown.” Once 
every three months, therefore, from either Dr. 
Murray or Mr. Henry Bradley we can count on 
receiving one hundred and ninety-two long and 
closely-printed columns of the most curious and 
interesting learning. With allowance made for 
discount for ready money, we shall get them at the 
rate of more than eight columns for a_ penny. 
Never surely has learning been sold at so low a 
price. As an example of the thorough way in which 
the work is done, we will quote a whole article, 
taking for our specimen the substantive Damn. 
On the verb, we may remark, nearly a column 
and a half of learning has been previously 
spent. 


* DAMN (dem), sb. 

‘(The conjecture that, in sense 2, the word is the Hindi 
dam, dawm, an ancient copper coin, of which 1,600 went to a 
rupee (see YULE), is ingenious, but has no basis in fact. 

“1. The utterance of the word ‘damn’ as a profane impre- 
eation. 

“1629—Fletcher, M. Thomas, 11, ii., ‘Rack a maid’s tender 
ears with dam’s and Devils.’ 1719—De Foe, ‘ Crusoe’ (1850), 
ii., 460,‘ What! he no hear you curse, swear, speak de great 
damn?’ 1775—Sheridan, Rivals, 11, i., ‘ Ay, ay, the best terms 
will grow obsolete. Damns have had their day. 1849— 
Thackeray, ‘ Pendennis,’ Ixvii., ‘ How many damns and curses 
have you given me along with my wages?’ 1877—Besant and 
Rice, ‘Son of Vuli,’ 1, xii., “That oath once discharged, he 
relapsed into numerous commonplace damns.’ 

‘2. Used vaguely (in unconventional speech) in phrases 


Not worth a damn, not to care a damn. Cf. Curse, sb. 2. 

“ 1760—Goldsmith, ‘ Cit. W.,’ xlvi., ‘ Not that 1 care three 
damns what figure I may cut.’ 1817—Byron’s Works, ‘ Diary’ 
1846), iv., 23,‘A wrong system, not worth a damn.’ 1827— 
Scott, ‘ Journal’ (1890) ii., 22, ‘ Boring someone who did not 
eare a d—— about the matter, so to speak.’ 1849—Macanlay, 
‘ Life and Letters’ (1883), ii., 257, ‘ How they settle the matter 
I care not, as the Duke (of Wellington) says, one twopenny 


damn.’ ” 


We cannot conclude without congratulating the 
editor—or, rather, the editors, for now there are two 
—and their assistants on the admirable workmanship 
shown in every page of this great dictionary. 


FICTION. 
Lesser’s Davcuter. By the Author of “A Splendid 
Cousin.” (“ Pseudonym” Library. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 


NORMAN; OR, INHERITED Fate. By Colin Clout. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 

Tempest-TorN. By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Haggard, D.S.O. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 


Mrs. ANDREW DEAN has written some clever little 
stories of the modern analytical type, and in 
“ Lesser’s Daughter” she has again produced a good 
specimen of her ability. The story is an elaborate 
study of character, scanty in incident, but so skil- 
fully treated as to possess considerable interest and 
vivacity. Lesser Bremen, its unfortunate hero, is 
outwardly of most unheroic aspect. He is a puny, 
ugly, elderly Jew, of plebeian birth and great wealth. 
In his domestic relations lies the tragedy of his life ; 
for Lesser Bremen has married a beautiful, cold- 
natured woman, whose hard contempt for her Jewish 
husband has poisoned his happiness, while their 











daughter, Aline, is too frivolous to console him in 
his intense loneliness. The picture of this neglected, 
desolate man is powerfully painted, and affords one 
more proof of Mrs. Andrew Dean’s intimate know- 
ledge of human nature. It is painfully sombre, but 
the pathos is quite unforced, and the irony is subtle, 
if also a little savage. Perhaps the cleverest thing 
in the story is the incidental sketch of the decadent 
poet, Lucien Morlot, who “wrote with withering 
scorn of those latter-day outcasts, the virtuous and 
the respectable, and felt hurt if you did not make 
the sign of the cross in his presence as the faithful 
do when they see the devil.” The story, though 
almost too painful to be pleasant reading, shows 
marked power of delineating character, with swift 
and subtle touches of wit. Its literary style is 
excellent throughout—crisp and vigorous, as this 
accomplished writer's always is. “Lesser’s Daughter” 
will worthily uphold the established reputation of 
the “Pseudonym” Library, of which it forms the 
latest volume. 

If a schoolboy of morbid temperament should 
unhappily be moved to write a novel, he would 
probably produce something very much resembling 
“ Norman; or, Inherited Fate.” For the predomi- 
nant impression left upon one’s mind by a perusal 
of this portentous tale is that the author must be 
very, very young. The inflated style, perpetually 
collapsing into bathos, the crude enthusiasms, the 
boundless ignorance of men and women, the de- 
pressing humour, the laughable solemnity—all com- 
bine to exhibit the characteristics so distinctive of 
very juvenile writers. And, unfortunately, it is 
impossible to detect beneath the salient defects any 
trace of latent ability, for “Colin Clout” seems 
totally incapable, not only of developing a plot, 
but even of sketching one single character con- 
sistently. Thus a rough Irish peasant is represented 
as quoting classic writers at every turn of his 
conversation, whilst a servant-girl orates in rounded 
periods of polysyllabic length. The book, in short, 
has evidently been written simply as a vent for 
certain theories which ‘Colin Clout” ingenuously 
imagines to be original and startling discoveries of 
his own, whilst a large proportion of the volume is 
devoted to indiscriminate quotations from the poets 
and philosophers of all ages. So much story as may 
be unearthed by diligent digging amidst this mass 
of second-hand information concerns itself with the 
eareers of three Irish schoolboys—Norman, Noel, 
and Goodman—all of whom are as utterly unlike 
the normal type of healthy-minded boy as even 
the rawest literary tyro could conceive. These morbid 
and unwholesome youths develop into equally un- 
manly men, Noel ending in murder and Goodman in 
suicide. Norman’s history is, alas! longer, and, if 
possible, more wearisome. So devoid of humour is 
the author that his Irish origin peeps out only in 
unguarded moments. To this accident of birth, how- 
ever, we are indebted for some gems of composition, 
as when we learn that Norman studied “ with one of 
his eyes bound up to rest the other,” and, in times 
of poverty, “walked in shoes without soles and 
heels.” He afterwards became a clergyman, and 
preached a sermon “that immediately raised his 
reputation for originality and eloquence;” but as 
the author modestly prints the belauded sermon at 
full length, the reflection is forced upon us that 
Norman’s ability was sadly overrated. Later on 
he annoyed his parishioners so much that they 
threatened to “tear him from limb to limb”; but, 
unfortunately, they relented so far as to permit 
him to drivel on throughout the space of nearly 
six hundred dreary pages. After this, his “inherited 
fate” having overtaken him, in the shape of a lovely 
she-fiend, Norman’s career was ruined, and “the 
only advice he received was to go, as soon as 
possible, to Central Africa.” Had that judicious 
counsel been given at an earlier stage, reviewers 
might have been spared the grievous affliction of 
plodding through this singularly grotesque and 
tedious tale. 
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“ Tempest-torn,” as its title indicates, is a very 
stormy story. Everybody in it is in a perpetual 
state of being racked with anguish, physical or 
mental, or both at once; and everybody hates or 
loves somebody else to a quite distracting degree, 
and with an astonishing exuberance of emotional 
expression. Indeed, the amount of love-making that 
goes on in this volume is sufficient to furnish half-a- 
dozen ordinary novels, though we cannot, unfor- 
tunately, say as much for the sense or the grammar. 
But perhaps the most noticeable feature in ‘* Tempest- 
torn” is the ease and frequency with which its 
heroes and heroines manage to transfer their volcanic 
affections from one to another object, while the 
hapless reader vainly strives to follow the endless 
fluctuations of these amorous but variable persons. 
The hero, Captain Claude Wentworth, is a hero 
of the pattern so dear to schoolgirls, for he 
has “something earnest about his clearly cut 
features,” and blue eyes that “smile sadly.” This 
captivating creature has deigned to smile upon a cer- 
tain young married lady, Edith Farquhar by name, 
who is herself not destitute of attractions, for she 
possesses “little coral ears,” and a host of other 
charms. But Edith finds that Claude Wentworth is 
another's, so she takes poison, and is pronounced to 
be a corpse. Wentworth, however, secretly restores 
her suspended animation by means of an antidote, 
and henceforth Mrs. Farquhar figures (disguised in 
dyed hair) as “ Sister Edith,” and becomes a hospital 
nurse, apparently without any need of training. 
She and her platonic lover proceed to his newly- 
appointed station in the Himalayas, having agreed 
to observe the strictest propriety of conduct. At 
this point steps in a certain Lady Gladys Leith, their 
mutual friend, who now determines to secure for 
herself the much-wooed Claude. Lady Gladys, it is 
true, had also once been proper, but the blighting 
influence of the Indian climate undermines the 
virtue of “that formerly peculiarly good and moral 
girl.” After this incident, matters grow more 
involved than ever, and finally Claude comes to a 
bad end in the embrace of a grizzly bear. Judging 
from the title-page, “‘ Tempest-torn ” is by no means 
the first work of its author. We are, therefore, 
compelled to assume that a few persons must exist 
who encourage the production of silly and vulgar 
stories of this type. For ourselves, we.can only 
marvel at the misplaced energy which has been 
expended on a tale that has neither wit, originality, 
nor style to recommend it. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was perhaps inevitable that so conspicuous an example 
of self-help as “Josiah Wedgwood” should fall eventu- 
ally to the indefatigable and victorious pen of Dr. Smiles. 
There are other biographies of the founder on English 
soil of Etruria, notably Mr. Jewitt’s monograph, and Miss 
Meteyard’s elaborate volumes. It is, however, with the 
personal characteristics and struggles of the manufacturer, who. 
by a happy inspiration, harnessed Greek art to the chariot of 
English commerce, that this book is concerned. The good man, 
struggling with adversity, and rising by his own exertions from 
poverty and obseurity to affluence and fame, has always been 
dear to the heart of Dr. Smiles, and few writers know better how 
to point the moral and adorn the tale of such careers. Quite 
recently there came into Dr. Smiles’ possession a sheaf of the 


* Jostan Wepewoop, F.R.S.: His Personal History. By Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Self-Help,” ete. Portrait. London: 
John Murray. 

"Tween GLOAMIN’ AND THE Mirek. Tales and Sketches of Scottish 
Life. By Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, F.J.1. Paisley and London: 
Alexander Gardner. 

Tue Srory or Australian Exproration. By R. Thynne. Illustrated. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Caruertye Hurron anp Her Frrenps. Edited by her cousin, Mrs. 
C. H. Beale. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 

Cuaerrrun TuHovucuTs or A CdaEERY PHILOSOPHER. By the Rev. 
Frederick Arnold, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Our Bishops and Deans,”’ etc. 
In 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tzxt-Book or THE DisEaszs oF TreEs. By Professor R. Hartig. 
Translated by William Somerville, D.d&c., B.Sc. Revised and 
Edited, with a Preface, by H. Marshall Ward, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 





worthy potter’s letters, and he rejoices over them in these pages 
like one who has come across hidden spoil. They cover the 
period of Wedgwood’s greatest activity—in other words, the 
years between 1759 and 1794—and they are interesting rather 
than valuable. They reveal the man and the manner of his life, 
his indomitable will and untiring industry, his fertility in 
resource, and the growing reputation which it brought to his 
wares. Wedgwood was a reformer before the reformation of 
ceramic art in England; he had ideas and the courage of them. 
He mixed his clay with the help of Flaxman’s brains, and, pre- 
sently, exquisitely white cameo reliefs ona blue ground became the 
vogue all over Europe,and English industry stood redeemed before 
all the world from the old reproach of ugliness. In Wedgwood’s 
hands British pottery became, indeed, a fine art, and we owe him 
to-day the gratitude which belongs to the pioneer, as well as 
to the creator, of things of beauty. Josiah Wedgwood combined, 
in a remarkable degree, the shrewdness of the shopman with the 
soul of the artist. He invented the art of ornamenting ware with 
coloured glazes of various kinds, and he was the first to introduce 
the use of the engine-lathe into the manufacture of pottery, and 
he had far too much real ability in his composition ever to be 
content with his own achievements. Mr. Gladstone’s words 
recur in this connection. Here is a man who, beginning as it 
were from zero, and unaided by the national or the royal gifts 
which were found necessary to uphold the glories of Sévres, of 
Chelsea, and of Dresden, produced works truer, perhaps, “ to the 
inexorable laws of art than the fine fabrics that proceeded from 
those establishments, and searcely less attractive to the public 
taste of, not England only, but the world.” One secret of 
Wedgwood’s success was the way in which he pounced down, 
like a hawk, on the man who slurred his work. He took care 
personally to inspect, and in no perfunctory manner, the ware 
produced under his name. Whenever he found a plate, or a 
vase, or a candlestick not properly made, he would instantly 
raise the stick on which he was forced to lean, and break the 
offending article to pieces with the blunt remark : “ This won't do 
for Josiah Wedgwood.” The book is quick with life, and 
confirms the general impression which has hitherto prevailed 
concerning Wedgwood and his application of the principles of 
art to the embellishment of his famous wares. 

The lights and shadows of Scottish life and character a 
generation or more ago are described in the tales and sketches 
which Sir H. Gilzean Reid has just published in a volume en- 
titled “ "I'ween Gloamin’ and the Mirk.” The opening pages of 
the book are concerned with Scotland in the seventeenth century 
—a period of superstition as well as of tumult and persecution, 
when witcheraft and the thumbscrew created a reign of terror. 
Student life at one or other of the grey universities of the 
North is gracefully sketched, and many intimate and homely 
touches render the picture of the cultivation of literature on a 
little oatmeal impressive. Sir Gilzean Reid is less successful 
when he attempts fiction, though it is obvious that his knowledge 
of peasant- and fisher-life is full and exact, and this is apparent 
even at moments when the art of the story-teller is to seek. Yet 
there is one story in this book of quite uncommon merit, deserip- 
tive of the fidelity of a collie dog. It was first published shortly 
before “ Rab and His Friends,” when, in Dr. Brown’s words, 
the two authors were unknown to each other, and little thought 
how the stories would live. Soon after the publication of 
“Oscar,” as Sir Gilzean Reid called his story, he was introduced 
to Dr. John Brown, and they found that they had much in 
common beyond the love of dogs. There is much poetic feeling 
in this sketch, and the book abounds in goodwill and humour 
touched with pathos. 

Within the compass of a boldly printed volume of less than 
three hundred pages, Mr. Thynne he contrived to tell, with un- 
common vivacity, ‘‘ The Story of Australian Exploration.” He 
writes from the point of view of an old pioneer, and his descrip- 
tions of roughing it in the bush forty or fifty years ago are lively 
and entertaining. As a matter of fact, the book opens in the 
twenties, and is chiefly concerned with its author's personal 
adventures, Not the least graphic chapter in the book is that 
which describes the tragie fate which overtook the expedition 
through the heart of the island-continent under Burke and Wills. 
There is a good map in the volume and many illustrations; and, 
though written with businesslike brevity, the salient facts are 
kept well to the front of the narrative, and there is no lack of 
memorable incidents in the vigorous record. 

We quite fail to discover sufficient reason for another book 
about “ Catherine Hutton and her Friends.” Mrs. Beale has 
already told us all we care to know about this particular “ gentle- 
woman of the last century,” and we are inclined to think that 
Catherine Hutton herself would have shrunk abashed from two 
big books descriptive of her letters and friendships. She was 
an estimable woman, and lived in a cirele of estimable people, 
but, happily, neither her own goodness nor a similar quality in 
her friends justifies the superfluous book. There is little of real 
interest, a nothing, so far as we can discover, of permanent 
value in this record, though it gives many a quaint glimpse into 

provincial society a century ago in towns like Birmingham and 
Loleoten Few names which possess associations for th» general 
reader cross the page, and we do not in the least know the 
people who are living now who are likely to take more than the 
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most languid interest in this budget of genteel but antiquated 
small-talk. 

The late Rev. Frederick Arnold told the story of his own 
busy life ina book which was published in 1890—the year before 
he died—which was called the “ Reminiscences of a Literar 
and Clerical Career.” Perhaps, however, his best-known ua | 
—it has passed through many editions—is “ Three-Cornered 
Essays by a Middle-Aged Englishman,” and the characteristics 
of that book are reproduced in “ Cheerful Thoughts of a Cheery 
Philosopher.” Mr. Arnold was a well-read, scholarly man, of 
quick sympathies, broad views, and genial spirit, and he was 
never afraid to reveal himself. These bright and suggestive 
papers touch life and literature, polities and society, at many 
angles, and always with abundant common-sense, and sometimes 
with keen insight. The platitude lifts its head in the book, 
only, however, to flit across the page, and not to dominate it. 
The outlook of the hook is serene and courageous, for Frederick 
Arnold was a man who always endeavoured to live in the spirit 
of Burke’s advice, “ Never despair; or, if you do, still work 
in despair.” 

Professor Hartig, of Munich, is recognised throughout 
Europe as one of the greatest living experts on “ The Diseases 
of Trees,” and therefore, now that forestry is becoming, even in 
England, a scientific pursuit, the appearance of this authoritative 
book is distinetly opportune. Dr. Marshall Ward, of Cooper's 
Hill, and Dr. Somerville, Professor of Agriculture in the 
Durham College of Science, have made themselves jointly re- 
sponsible for this excellent version of a practical manual which 
explains injuries induced to forest trees by plants, wounds, in- 
judicious pruning, sinister influences in the soil, and adverse 
atmospheric conditions. English estate agents and woodsmen 
have still much to learn in the management of trees, alike in 
health and disease, from the schools of forestry in Germany and 
France. As an example of the easy exposition of a difficult 
subject, this volume is admirable, and though its chief appeal is, 
of course, to experts, it is written with a clearness and simplicity 
which all students of botany at least are certain to appreciate. 
The illustrations are numerous and practical, and the closing 
pages of the book contain a classified list of diseases, and this in 
turn is followed by a careful and co ve index. 
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